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SEPTEMBER, 1931 


NOTES AND NEWS 


BELow is an extract from a private 
letter, dated July 11, 1923, written by 
the late C. H. Garland. Mr. Garland, 
who was long a master at Haileybury 
and published in 1926 a collection of 
translations into Latin Verse, called 
Liliorum Hortulus, died at Mayfield in 
Sussex on October 1, 1930. 


‘I am very fond of Lucretius. I 
like him sitting up during serene nights, 
as he says, striving to get his ideas into 
shape for Memmius, and adding honey 
to sweeten the rim of the cup. I 
wonder if Memmius sucked off the 
honey and left the cup, or left both 
honey and cup. I can imagine him 
nibbling the end of his pen as he 
wondered how to get a man standing 
on his head into a hexameter, and then 
with a grim smile sticking down that 
extraordinary line 

qui caput ipse sua in statuit vestigia sese. 


And I like to think of him looking 
into puddles in the pavement and 


marking the wonder of the deep 
distance to the downward sky seen 
plain with all its clouds; or sitting on 
his horse in the rushing waters of a ford 
and feeling that he is being carried up 
stream—a thing I have often done 
myself when a boy in Herefordshire ; 
for there were delightful fords in those 
days, in which the water often came 
nearly to the girths; now they build 
ugly bridges—or watching the varied 
colours of the awning flitting over the 
faces of the people in the theatre. 
‘And I like him when, a little self- 
conscious perhaps, he excuses the 
deviation from the perpendicular of his 
streaming atoms, and more than once 
remarks that “it is but a little one””— 
quite pathetic ; and when he proves the 
speed with which light flies from the 
stars to the earth by the instantaneous 
response of the reflexion in a pail of 
water if you bring it out of doors—I 
can see him with the pail on one of his 
NO. CCCXXXIII. VOL, XLV. 


“serene nights” —and immediately 
afterwards says that these emanations 
of light etc. flow in a continuous stream, 
so that the water in the pail merely 
intercepts the stream and proves nothing 
about the speed. I like him always. 
He has seen so much and noticed every 
little thing. And he is so much in 
earnest and seems really to believe that, 
if you know you will be nothing after 
death, you will die quite happily, 
whereas it is just this being nothing 
which is the horror.’ 


Mr. J. F. Willard, Chairman and 
Acting Secretary of the American 
Committee collaborating in the new 
Medieval Latin Dictionary, has issued 
a brief statement of progress, from 
which we quote the following sentences: 

‘The number of slips accumulated 
at the Public Record Office is nearly 
150,000. A word-list, based upon this 
collection, is being compiled for publi- 
cation in the near future. It may be 
emphasized that this word-list will make 
no pretence to be a “dictionary” in the 
proper sense of that term, and that it 
will only index the material thus far 
gathered. It should, however, be of 
very real value to students working in 
the medieval field. 

‘Though the progress made has been 
satisfactory there is still ample oppor- 
tunity for readers who may be willing 
to assist in the completion of an im- 
portant piece of work. There are many 
books unread and a few vocabularies 
are still inadequately represented in the 
material gathered. Of the latter, special 
attention may be called to vocabularies 
of architectural, agricultural, medical, 
military, and other scientific or tech- 
nical terms. Scholars competent in 
any of these fields will be welcomed 
by the several committees, either as 
readers or as consultants to whom 
doubtful points may be submitted. 
Specialists who meet with unfamiliar 
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words in manuscripts can help by re- 
cording them with full references and 
quotations authenticated by their own 
initials and sending them to the Central 
Committee.’ 

British scholars able to help in this 
work are invited to communicate with 
the Secretary of the Central Committee, 
Mr. H.C. Johnson, at the Public Record 
Office, Chancery Lane, London. 





Volume VI. of Byzantion is of special 
interest to British readers, for it is 
‘ offert 4 Sir William Mitchell Ramsay.’ 
Part I. is prefaced by a biographical 
sketch by Professor H. Grégoire, opens 
with a paper on ‘ Phrygian Orthodox 
and Heretics’ written with youthful 
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vigour by Sir William himself, and 
contains thirty-three contributions 
which serve as a reminder of the vital- 
ity of Byzantine studies even in this 
country. It is a happy tribute to one 
who, as Grégoire says, ‘a écrit le 
commentaire géographique de toute la 
Byzantine.’ 





Professor Robert Kauer of Vienna 
was engaged on a large critical edition 
of Terence which should take the place 
of Umpfenbach, and had collated all 
the necessary MSS. before he died last 
year. Weare asked to announce that 
his widow (Frau Else Kauer, 32, Kandl- 
gasse, Wien VII) is willing to sell his 
full materials for this work. 


AD IOANNEM DIACONUM VINDICANDUM. 


R. C. FLickInGEeR, in his book The 
Greek Theater and its Drama (second 
edition, 1922), states, on page 8, ‘ Solon 
of Athens (639-559 B.C.) is said in a 
recently discovered notice to have de- 
clared in his Elegies that “ Arion intro- 
duced the first drama of tragedy.” The 
question immediately arises as to 
exactly what language Solon had em- 
ployed. The words tis tpaywdias 
mpatov Spaua are, of course, only a 
paraphrase, for no form of the word 
tpaypoia can be used in elegiac verse. 
This objection does not lie against the 
word dpaua, however, and it will be 
remembered that the Dorians based 
their claims to tragedy partly upon this 
non-Attic term. Thus, we obtain an 
explanation of the cumbersome circum- 
locution “the first drama of tragedy.” 
In Solon’s Elegies the author of this 
notice (or his source) found only the 
ambiguous term dpaéyua. A desire to 
retain the terminology of the original 
prevented his frankly substituting 
tpaywdia. Accordingly, he kept dpaua 
but inserted the qualifying genitive ris 
Tpaywoias.” 

Similarly, A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
in his recent Dithyramb Tragedy and 
Comedy (Oxford, 1927), p. 134, writes: 
‘The passage in the commentary of 
John the Deacon (a writer of unknown 
date) on Hermogenes’ Ilepi peOodou 





Secvotntos to some small extent con- 
firms the belief that some step towards 
tragedy (as distinct from dithyramb) 
was taken by Arion. He says that 
Solon had stated in his elegies that the 
first Spaua ris tpaywdias was produced 
by Arion, though Dracon of Lampsacus 
had said that the first tragic drama was 


produced at Athens by Thespis. The 
authority of John the Deacon,’ _ourse, 
carries no weight in itself. But 


he shows a considerable acquaintance 
with classical poetry (some of it now 
lost), and there is no reason to doubt 
that he is quoting an actual poem of 
Solon, known to him (or to his source). 

‘The words ris tpay@dias Spapua are 
of course his own, and the word 
tpayoia will not go into elegiacs. But 
tpay@oot and its parts will; or again, 
Flickinger may possibly be right in his 
conjecture that the word which Solon 
used was dpaywa .. ., and that the 
words tis tpaywdias are an explanation 
by John or his source.’ 

These are curious statements which 
I find it impossible to understand. If 
‘there is no reason to doubt that’ John 
‘is quoting an actual poem of Solon,’ I 
suggest that Solon's original lines may 
well have been something like the 
following : 


rls mparés o° eEnipe, rpaywydly; ob ris’ Apluv, 
MyOvupvaios dvip, Spaud wor’ eloayaywy ; 
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araphrased by John in the words, rijs 
B tpayedias mpatov Spaua ’Apiwy o 
MnOupvaios cionyayev, doTep Lorwv ev 
tais émvypadopuéevats ’Edeyeiars edida€e. 
John’s ‘cumbersome circumlocution’ I 
attribute to his desire to paraphrase 
closely and correctly the original form 
of words used by Solon. 

The point is not susceptible of posi- 
tive proof, and never will be, unless 
Solon’s actual words are some day 
recovered; but there is, I think, a con- 
siderable understatement of the case 
involved in Pickard-Cambridge’s grudg- 
ing admission that the passage in John 


‘to some small extent confirms the 
belief that some step towards tragedy’ 
was taken by Arion. 

John’s evidence, I should have sup- 
posed, justifies us in regarding it as 
reasonably certain that Arion produced 
a form of dramatic composition which, 
in Solon’s opinion at any rate, bore so 
close a resemblance to early Thespian (?) 
tragedy as to merit being called by 
the same name. If Thespis’ early 
productions had in them the seeds of 
Aeschylean tragedy, then so had Arion’s. 

E. C. YORKE. 

New College, Oxford. 





MORE ABOUT AESCHYLUS SEPTEM 10-20. 


In C.R. XLV. 5-6 I deliberately re- 
stricted the issue, even cutting off the 
quotation at line 15. I now display my 
emended text of 12-13 in its full con- 
text, so that the reader, an open course 
before him, may accelerate until he 
crashes into the next crux. 

tpas 5 xph viv, cat rv éddelrovr’ Ere 
HBns axualas xal rov €EnBov xpbvy, 

13 Gpav 7’ éxovd’ Exacrov, Hore cuumperrées 

12 Bracrnudv addbalvovre gwuaros ToNvy, 
more 7’ dpipyev Kal Oedv éyxwplwv 

15 Bwpoior, Tuas wh “EarerpOjvai wore. 
réxvos Te, 'g re pnrpl, pirrary Tpopy* 
h yap véous eprovras etuevet wédy, 
dravra travdoxoica madelas bTov, 
€Opépar’ olxnripas domcdndédpous, 

20 tricrodst brws yévosbe mpds xpéos The. 

I did not think it desirable to com- 
plicate my previous note with any 
specific reference to a certain modern 
heresy, according to which the two 
divisions of irregulars, the boys and the 
old men, are the only persons addressed 
either here or anywhere in this opening 
speech, the regular army being already 
on the ramparts. I hope, of course, 
that my note itself incidentally gave 
that notion its quietus. All the same, 
it is a heresy which, weighted since 
1914 with all the authority of Wila- 
mowitz, and adopted from him by 
Mazon in 1920 (though not by Weir 
Smyth in 1922), had therefore become 
for the time being orthodox. Its diffi- 
culties were obscured or befogged in 
Wilamowitz'’s Interpretationen, p. 59, 
by the simple expedients of writing 
‘natiirlich’ instead of ‘unnatiirlich’ 
before ‘vornehmlich an Greise und 


Knaben,’ and neutralising the following 
sentence with a vague ‘zumeist’; but 
the undeniable crabbedness of his (and 
Mazon’s) text at line 13 is only empha- 
sised by the long and awkward Greek 
paraphrase supplied in his critical 
note. To all such embarrassments, 
however, it still remains worth while to 
add, because prestige inevitably attaches 
even to the mistakes of Wilamowitz, 
and it is in fact essential to any decent 
appreciation of the poetry of this entire 
first speech to understand, not merely 
that its address includes, but that from 
the words @pay 7’ éxyov@’ its appeal is 
primarily designed to inspirit, the flower 
of the Theban manhood, the warriors 
in their fighting prime. I therefore 
first briefly indicate two considerations 
fatal to the alternative interpretation. 

I. téxvous in 16, of éAdeitrovtes HANS 
axpaias are presumably not fathers. 
The old men’s children will most of 
them be of military age, while of the 
remainder a fair number will belong to 
the preceding category. Our hero’s 
patriotic appeal, then, with all its ample 
and rolling rhetoric, is reduced at this 
point to an exhortation to greybeards 
to fight for those of their offspring, if 
any, who are as yet under about 
eighteen. I think not. 

2. The nature and terms of the com- 
mands given in 30-35. This should 
surely be fairly obvious. 

But about a third consideration, 
equally fatal, there is much more to be 
said, and positively. This is the lan- 
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guage of 17-20. Even as they stand, 
these lines manifestly describe in general 
terms the duty of the ordinary citizen 
soldier (oix. aom.) as a normal and 
natural debt of nurture, and are there- 
fore incompatible with Wilamowitz’s 
view. What more, or what else, may 
be established by their language cannot 
be properly determined until we have 
discovered what that language was. 
For the muatods of MSS. and editors is 
unquestionably a corruption. The pre- 
dicate of a copulative verb must be in 
the same case as its subject; indeed, I 
know quite well what has been said and 
done by all and sundry in this matter 
of mucrovs ; but that simple statement, 
blatant as it may appear in these 
learned columns, remains just all that 
there is to say; the rest is the purest 
sophistry. 

I no more saw than anybody how to 
mend microvs on the spot; though, as 
it turns out, I now think anybody 
should have seen. But at least I saw 
that it was wrong. What you cannot 
emend, blacklist in your memory. In 
the present instance memory was not 
much taxed. 

Turn, apropos of nothing, turn, un- 
preoccupied and impressionable, to 
lines 76-7 : 

yeverbe & adxy* Evva & édaifw éyew* 
modus yap ed mpdocovea daluovas rie. 
Pause for a moment to relish the 
delicious terseness and robust idiom of 
Evva & érrifm réyewv, and let that in 
turn lead you to relish equally or even 
more the delicious and—I had almost 
said, idiomatic, but had perhaps better 
say—characteristic conception of an 
association for their mutual advantage 
between a state and her gods. It is 
not Christian ; but it is reasonable, and 
humanist ; had gods but the sense to 
see it, the argument is sound. And it 
is also an effective point ; observe how 
it rounds off that speech and the whole 
mporoyos. Save that you may be saved ; 
it is a typically Greek idea. And this 
immediately suggests that it is the idea 
behind our passage also. 

The soil, our motherland, who bore 
us, then nursed us, and then bred us to 
maturity—no more than we and our 
gods did she act in this without en- 
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lightened self-interest; for she also is 
Greek. She gave us her protection in 
our infancy, conscious that a day might 
come (not ‘must’) when we and we 
only could protect her. She reared 
in us not only her sons, but her safe- 
guard—her security. And in the same 
instant, but more definitely, the abstract 
complement in singular number with 
collective sense, seen in yévecGe 8 adxn, 
is sufficiently striking to supply through 
analogy the required word. 
.. . Ty te unrpl, pirrdry rpopg* 

h yap véous Eprovras edpevet rédy, 

dravra wavdoxovca radelas brow, 

€Opépar’ olxnrijpas domdnodpous, 

riotwu' drws yévorGe mpos xpéos rbde. 
xpéos TOde is her own jeopardy, the 
land’s, not merely the city’s ; yéevoucGe 
means become for her. aiotwya is not 
only Aeschylean (Ag. 878, Cho. 977, 
Eum., 214),and more his word than any- 
body’s; it is also his word, and only his, 
in this very sense; as applied, that is, 
to persons on whom one can rely for 
succour ; and it is worth remarking that 
it is another Mother, the Queen-Mother 
Atossa, who at a similar crisis, a 
supreme military emergency suddenly 
and supernaturally announced, calls 
upon her old counsellors as ynpadéa 
meaotwpata (Pers. 171). The verb 
is Tragic, and its use by Sophocles in 
O.C. 1039 of a military guarantee is 
substantially similar; the substantive 
is applied to mutual protection against 
the aggression of neighbours by Epi- 
curus ap. Diog. Laert. X. 154. 

mictwpa appears to me to fit mpds 

xpéos to perfection. There is doubtless, 
as frequently in Aeschylus, an under- 
tone of metaphor, ypéos suggesting (I do 
not say more) liability, ricrwya guaran- 
tee, and also, just possibly, yiyver@a 
amount to, accrue? (as Plat. Apol. 36a). 
Surely étAov is cognate accusative and 
mavooxovca means playing the universal 
provider,? cf. év Soporor mravddxas Eévwr, 





1 As already suggested by Tucker; but his 
long note on 17 suffers (rather characteristi- 
cally) from too many incompatible ingenuities ; 
his translation (g.v.) is its own reductio ad 
absurdum. 

* The homely forceful realism of such. an 
image might well seem authentic Aeschylus ; 
but observe also the association here of the three 
ideas, (1) the trouble children are to rear, 
mawWeias Grdov, (2) a Nurse who (3) exercises 
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Cho. 662. The country’s outlay on her 
sons is for her a sound investment. 

When rictwporws had become mc- 
twvorws, the assimilation to the pre- 
ceding accusatives must have been 
merely a matter of time. 

I further see, in all this, confirmation 
not necessary, I think, but worth obser- 
ving for its own coherence, of the 
emendation propounded in my previous 
note. The reason why it peculiarly 





two professions at once, is wavdoxevs as well as 
tpopevs. Everyone will then immediately re- 
member that other Nurse, Cho. 752 moAAa . 
tAdon, 760 xvageds rpohevs re ravrov eixérny 
rédos, 761 durdas xetpwvagias. I further suggest 
that Plato so understood and therefore so con- 
strued our passage. Laws XI. 918K is, I think, 
the only other place in Greek where ravdoxevoa 
appears in one sentence with pyrnp and rpodds. 
There Plato says that if (among other things) 
the vocation of inn-keeping were pursued by 
the best people, women as well as men, we 
should see it honoured év pnrpds cai rpodod 
oxyjpart. It must be remembered that Plato 
not only (like most good Athenians) knew his 
Septem well (Rep. II. 362A), but knew particu- 
larly (like Euripides) this prologue: Euthy- 
demus 291D ; of. also Rep. III. 4148 Set ds epi 
Bntpos cal rpogod ris xopas ev F 
eit BovdeverOai re kai dpvvetyv avrovs. 


befits those citizens to fight for the 
motherland who are now at their 
greatest stature or nourishing their 
maximum of brawn, is that their main- 
tenance hitherto has been at her 
charges; she herself has nursed them 
(tpof@, €Opéyraro) ; and accordingly she 
expects (here Eteocles recalls Nelson) 
that they will every man discharge his 
individual debt of nurture." 

The stronghold, in fact, both of the 
general interpretation advocated in this 
note, and not less, I think, of my own 
double restoration, may now be seen in 
the poet’s yap. In place of the tortured 
ingenuities exegetical and syntactical 
which their defective texts of this 
passage have imposed upon all editors, 
I present two fluent periods of Aeschy- 
lean clarity and consistency, the second 
of which not only professes to give, but 
gives, the reason for the former. 


A. Y. CAMPBELL. 


University of Liverpool. 





1 Cf. the imitation Eur. Helid. 826-7, where 
the ypeav corresponds to my oupmperes here. 





HERODOTUS I. 47 AND THEOCRITUS JD. XVI. 60. 
(See C.R. XLV. 10-12.) 


REMARKING that the commentators 
on the former passage do not seem to 
have addressed themselves to the ques- 
tion, Mr. Gow asks what Apollo 
intended by the last two words in oféa 
8’ éy@ Wappou 7’ apiOuov cal uétpa Oa- 
Aaoons. Surely something far more 
appropriate to its simple context than 
the interpretation upon which Mr. Gow 
vainly lavishes so much learning. What 
is glanced at is obviously another 
proverb, and that proverb will be found 
at Plato Theaetetus 173 D. 

Oceanography is as incongruous with 
the childish statistics of wdappou apiOpos 
as it is with intuitions about what 
people are doing at the present moment. 
The oracle’s claim to omniscience is 
based upon purely trivial lore : the num- 
ber of grains in all the sand, the number 
of gallons in all the ocean, oi tis Oaddr- 
TNS NEyopuevor oes, proverbial for what 
is to mortals unknowable, and to philo- 
sophers and scientists (ibid. 173 E) no 


more worth knowing than the bourgeois 
gossip of Athenian society. Mérpa, then, 
refers to liquid content ; just as it had 
been used by Heraclitus of the dimen- 
sions, which he regarded as fixed, of 
elements in Fr. 20 (Ritter and Preller 
35) and Fr. 29 (R.P. 39); in Fr. 23 
(R.P. 39) he applies the same termin- 
ology to the sea, OdAacoa .. . petpeitat 
és Tov avTov NOYyor. 

Not less incongruous is hydrody- 
namics in Theocritus, and Mr. Gow 
does not lure me into understanding 
Kkuuata petpe at Id. xvi. 60 as an 
allusion to the impossibility of ‘ finding 
a formula for all that welter of water.’ 
But neither is our proverb in point 
here; it is a question, not of the 
unknowable, but of the inexhaustible. 
The gallons of the sea have a number, 
known to Heaven; its waves are infinite 
—as infinite, as inexhaustible, as are the 
evasive wiles of the close-fisted. [laped- 
Oeiv shows this; you cannot get past 
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him, you can never come at him ; the 
idea is that of rapedOeiv Sor, Od. xiii. 
291, Theogn. 1285, cf. Jl. i. 132, Hes. 
Theog. 613. While you, standing on 
the shore, pronounce the total, a new 
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wave is about to break. The orthodox 
‘count the waves’ appears to me the 
only appropriate interpretation. 
A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
University of Liverpool. 





THE INGOTS 


(HDT. 


DIFFICULTIES and inaccuracies in the 
matter of measurements, distances, and 
numbers in general occur continually in 
the text of Herodotus. For the ingots 
of gold and electrum sent by Croesus to 
Delphi measurements and weights are 
given which do not suit one another. 
This discrepancy has long been recog- 
nised. The measurements given by 
Herodotus for the ingots are 6 radaicrai 
by 3 by 1, i.e. 18 inches by g by 3, or 
486 cubic inches. He says that each 
ingot of gold weighed 24 talents; we may 
assume that in reporting information 
from Delphi he would speak of the 
Euboic talent; the traditional equiva- 
lent for this talent is 57°75 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois (for the present instance it is not 
worth while arguing over the exact 
figure), so that these 24 talents are 
equivalent to 144°375 lbs. 

The weight of an ingot in these 
dimensions in pure gold ought to be 
(since x cubic foot of gold weighs 
1,150 lbs.) 

1,150 x 486 
aa ~= 323°44 lbs. 

Thus Herodotus gives a weight for 
the ingots of gold which is less than 
half enough. An equally serious dis- 
crepancy will be found in the case of 
the ingots of electrum, each of which, 
according to him, weighed 2 talents. 

Stein, who is followed by Abicht, 
proposes to account for the discrepancy 
by holding that the ingots were ‘ nicht 
ganz massiv.” How and Wells credit 
Stein with the belief that the ingots 
were hollow; but the ambiguous Ger- 
man phrase need not have this meaning, 
which in the context is not a very satis- 
factory one. It might more plausibly 
be maintained that the ingots were hol- 
lowed out on the under side just as 
modern builders’ bricks are hollowed 
out. But neither this explanation nor 





OF CROESUS. 
I. 50.) 


the view that the so-called pure gold 
was adulterated is really adequate to 
account for tHe fact that the weight 
given by Herodotus is less than half 
what is required for a solid symmetrical 
block of gold. 

It seems better to suppose that either 
the weights or the measurements given 
by Herodotus are wrong. Such a sup- 
position does not amount to a sugges- 
tion that the text should be emended. 
We may suppose either that Herodotus 
was given the wrong figures by his 
informant at Delphi, or that he is quot- 
ing from memory and not reporting 
correctly what was told him. Both 
these explanations are equally plausible, 
since it is probable that if Herodotus 
ever actually saw the ingots they were 
damaged by fire like the lion which 
stood on the top of them (I. 50 ad fin.). 

If we assume that the weights given 
are correct and that the s7Aiv@ca are 
solid rectangular blocks, it is possible to 
show that equally symmetrical measure- 
ments other than those given by Hero- 
dotus will suit the weights that he 
gives. The measurements proposed 
are 4 taXaorai by 2 by I, i.e. 12 inches 
by 6 by 3 or 216 cubic inches. 

The following calculations will show 
how suitable these measurements are: 


The ingots of gold : 
The weight of a gold ingot of the 
size proposed would be 


3.150% 216 _  .a-05 Ibs. 


This is remarkably close to the weight 
given by Herodotus if 2} talents= 
144°375 lbs. 

The ingots of electrum : 

The exactness of the correspondence 
here will depend on what proportion of 
gold we suppose there was in these 
ingots. Stein argues that the propor- 
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tion of gold was roughly 70 per cent. 
This gives a weight of nearly ro lbs. 
too much, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the proportion of gold was 
so high!’ A very good correspondence 
is obtained by adopting a proportion of 
55 per cent. gold to 45 per cent. silver. 
Assuming this proportion to be used, 
the weight of an ingot of this electrum, 
216 cubic inches in volume, will be 
found by adding the weight of 118°80 
cubic inches of gold to the weight of 
97°20 cubic inches of silver. 

t18°80 cubic inches of gold weigh 


118°80 x 1,150 = 79°06 Ibs. 


1,728 

1 cubic foot of silver weighs 653°8 Ibs. 

Hence 97°20 cubic inches of silver 

: 97°20X 6538 
weigh na 36°78 Ibs. 

Thus an ingot of electrum in these 
proportions would weigh 115°84 lbs. 
The weight given by Herodotus is 
2 talents or 115°50 Ibs.” 

It is therefore quite possible that the 
ingots were solid rectangular blocks 





1 See J. Hammer in Zettschrift fiir Numis- 
mattk, Vol. XXVI, pp. 20, 21, for the proportion 
of gold in early electrum coins. 

* The exact proportions necessary for the 
required weight can be found by working out 
these equations, in which x= percentage of 
gold, y= percentage of silver: 


measuring 4X2X1 palms or 12X6X3 
= 216 cubic inches. 

The plausibility of these measure- 
ments is supported by a passage in 
Vitruvius where the usual measure- 
ments of Greek bricks are given. It is 
understandable that a block of gold 
should be called a wAéivOcov or Hpystrriv- 
@:ov because it corresponded in size to 
the standard brick or half-brick of stone 
or clay. The passage in Vitruvius is 
Bk. II. 3. 3: Ceteris duobus (sc. lateri- 
bus) Graecorum aedificia struuntur. Ex 
his unum tevrddwpov, alterum terpa- 
Swpov dicitur. Sapov autem Graeci 
appellant palmum. ... Ita quod est 
quoquoversus quinque palmorum penta- 
doron, quod quattuor tetradoron dicitur, 
et quae sunt publica opera revradwpois, 
quae privata tetpadwpors struuntur. 
Fiunt autem cum his lateribus semi- 
lateria. ... 

The brick known as tetpddwpoy is 
thus 12 inches square, and two of the 
measurements of the terpddwpovr half- 
brick would correspond to two of the 
proposed measurements of the ingots: 
12 inches by 6 inches. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the 
above is the truth about the ingots sent 
to Delphi by Croesus: not that the text 
of Herodotus be emended, but that 
Herodotus either was misinformed or 
made a mistake in reporting the infor- 
mation given to him. 

L. I. C. PEARSON. 

University of Glasgow. 





(a) x+y=I00. 
2161 X 1,150, 216yx653°8 
0) also iyadoo S'S 
TWO NOTES ON PLATO. 


I. 


Plato Zimacus 52 a 8-b 2. rpirov d¢€ ad yévos 
bv TO THS xopas dei. . . WOYLS TLOTOY. 


Why does Plato make Timaeus say 
that we find it ‘so hard to believe in’ 
xyopa? <A geometer, one would think, 
is the last person likely to feel any such 
difficulty. The point is rightly raised 
by C. Ritter in his latest work (Grund- 
gedanken der platonischen Philosophie, 
p- 221). But his explanation seems 
impossible. ‘What is puzzling is not 
space in its spatial properties, but 
merely space as filled, or rather space- 
filling materiality, or the relation of 


space to materiality, which can only be 
described but not comprehended.’ It 
should be a commonplace of Platonic 
exegesis that there is not a word in 
the Timaeus about a Stofflichkeit which 
‘occupies’ space or a unique relation of 
‘occupation,’ such as that presupposed 
in modern ‘absolutist’ doctrines of 
position (cf. B. Russell, Principles of 
Mathematics, I. c. 53). It is as hard to 
read these notions into Plato as it 
would be to find them in Descartes’ 
Principia. Presumably, then, any inter- 
pretation which twists the statement of 
Timaeus that ywpa is poyis muorov into 
the very different statement that the 
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‘occupation ’ of a region of ywpa by a 
bit of Stoff is indefinable is on wrong 
lines. 

I suggest that Plato’s real meaning 
is to be found in the words about yapa 
which immediately precede the poys 
miaTov: pet’ dvatoOnoias artov Aoyio Le 
Twt vo0m. The point is that to 
Timaeus, as to Descartes, geometry 
is eminently a rational science. It 
starts from presuppositions asserted 
like the postulates of Euclid, not on 
the evidence of sensation to the brute 
fact, but on the ground of their real 
or supposed rational necessity, and this 
is why we are told that ywpa is per’ 
avatcOncias amtov: it proves its infer- 
ences from these presuppositions with 
demonstrative necessity. Yet, accord- 
ing to Timaeus, this appearance of 
thorough-going rationality is deceptive; 
the Aoysopués of the geometer appre- 
hending ywpa is vo8os tis, and this is 
why the conclusions to which it leads 
him are ‘ barely credible.’ What the de- 
fect indicated by the epithet vd6os is, I 
suggest, can hardly be doubtful, when we 
remember Plato’s repeated recurrence 
throughout the dialogues to the stand- 
ing crux of fifth-century geometry, the 
problem of incommensurables. Geo- 
metry had appeared to its Pythagorean 
founders to be, and it was Plato’s con- 
viction that it really ought to be, an 
application of arithmetic, itself the 
most strictly rational of all disciplines. 
Yet, from postulates which appear to 
be purely rational, the geometer arrives 
by rational demonstration at the asser- 
tion of relations between his entities 
which are strictly ddoya, cannot be 
expressed as Adyar apiOudv mpods apib- 
povs. This is why he can ‘hardly 
believe ’ the conclusions which, at the 
same time, his reasoning forbids him 
todeny. The standing ‘irrationality’ 
is, in fact, that if you mean by dp:Opoi 
what was universally meant by the 
word in Plato’s time, ‘integers,’ geo- 
metry cannot be identified with a visual 
arithmetic ; very elementary geometry 
leads us direct to the ‘labyrinth of the 
continuum.’ 

There is special point in an allusion 
to this particular puzzle at this particu- 
lar point in the discourse of Timaeus, 
since he is proceeding to the genesis of 





the ‘regular solids’ out of two types 
of elementary triangle, and, though he 
is never allowed to mention the fact, 
there is an ‘irrational’ involved in the 
construction of each of these triangles. 
If you define his two triangles by the 
ratios between their angles, indeed, you 
seem to be dealing with the simplest 
and most rational of relations between 
integers. The isosceles right-angled 
triangle is that in which the angles are 
in the ratios 1: 1: 2; the particular 
right-angled scalene selected by Timaeus, 
‘the half-triangle,’ has the ratios be- 
tween its angles 1: 2:3. You would 
expect the further relations which are 
deducible between the elements of each 
triangle to be of the same transparently 
rational type. Yet the ratios between 
the sides of the first triangle are 


I: 1: 2, and those between the sides 


of the second 1: /3: 2. And with the 
standing definition of ratio as oyos 
apiOuod mpos dpiOuor, there is no such 
ratio as I :-4/2 or 1: ./3, for J/2, /3 
are not apiOyuoi. This, I take it, 1s 
why Timaeus is made to confess that 
the Aoyouds of the geometers—it must 
be remembered that Aoyiopds is itself 
a term of arvithmetic—is vd8os Tis. 

There are only two ways out of this 
impasse. One is that taken by Eudoxus 
in the famous new definition of Aoyos 
which we still possess in Euclid 
Elements V., def. 4, which amounts to 
making geometry as a science of the 
continuous, independent of arithmetic. 
But this is rather an evasion than a 
solution of the difficulty. Look at the 
words of the definition. Those magni- 
tudes are said to ‘have a ratio’ to one 
another & Svvata: modXaTAactalopeva 
adrAjdwv brepéyew. This serves very 
well as a definition in use provided 
you once admit that there are such 
magnitudes as ./2, /3. But it still 
leaves untouched the fundamental 
difficulty how we can speak of eg. 
4/2 as a definite magnitude when we 
have to confess that—to put the thing 
in modern notation—it lies somewhere 
between 1°41 and 1°42, but is either 
greater or less than any intermediate 
value which we can assign. (It is eg. 
>1'414 but <1°4142, and so on in- 
definitely.) We only escape the ap- 
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parent consequence that our Aoyiopos 
has led to an unintelligible result, and 
so is at best Aoysopos vdAos tis, if we 
can in some way rigidly define the 
various ‘irrationals’ of mathematics in 
terms of ‘rational magnitudes’ them- 
selves, and so earn the right to speak 
not merely of ‘irrational magnitudes,’ 
but of ‘irrational numbers.’ Geometry 
cannot surrender its foundation in 
arithmetic without ceasing to be a 
rational and becoming an empirical 
science of brute fact. The words of 
Timaeus, which were not sufficiently 
explained in my Commentary ad loc., 
should be understood as a distant 
allusion to that revision of the theory 
of number which was certainly a chief 
preoccupation of Plato in his later days. 


II. 


Plato Ep. VI. 322 d 4. ‘Epdory 8é xal 
Koploxy, xpos ry Tav eddy coglg ry Kady ratrn, 
gh eyo, calrep yépwr &v, mpocdeiv codias Tijs 
wept rods wovnpods Kal ddixovs pudaxrixjs cal Twos 
dpuuvTixis duvdpews. 

The sentence seems to have puzzled 
both the most recent editors, Souilhé 
and Novotny: the latter has declared 
the words xairrep yépwv wy corrupt. It 
seems to me that Mr. L. A. Post 
(C.R. XLIV., p. 116) has happily re- 
moved all difficulty by recognising in 
this clause an allusion to Sophocles 
Fr. 238: 

kaltep yépwv Gv, dd\Ad TH yhpg pire? 

X% voids duapretyv kal r6 Bovdevecy & Jer. 
Plato really means by quoting the first 
words of the distich to call attention 
to its last clause, exactly as an English 
writer who applied to himself Dryden’s 
‘Old as I am’ might intend not so 
much to remind us of his age as to 
suggest the conclusion, ‘The power of 


beauty I remember yet.’ He means 
that his remark is valuable as that of 
one whose varied experience makes him 
a sound practical adviser. The general 
sense then is straightforward. ‘Erastus 
and Coriscus are well grounded in the 
true philosophy, and this is a fine thing, 
but experience warns me that they do 
not know very much about the prac- 
tical difficulties of life in the great 
world among bad men, and so stand 
in need of a protector’ (such as it is 
hoped they will find in Hermias). 
Plato means that his young friends are 
right-principled and high-minded, but, 
for want of experience of life, likely to 
come to grief in their new surroundings 
unless they have the benefit of a prac- 
tical man’s knowledge of the world. 
He is applying to them what he had 
written in the Republic, that the noble 
mind, until it has been taught by hard 
experience, is more likely than another, 
from its very nobility, to be a prey to 
the designing. The description of the 
philosophy in which the young men 
are at home as a codia tay eid@v must 
not, of course, be made the basis for 
any inference about the connection 
between the pursuits of the Academy 
at the end of Plato’s life and the par- 
ticular doctrine, chiefly extracted from 
the Phaedo, called in modern times ‘ the 
ideal theory.’ (The Sophistes or Philebus 
may be said, as truly as the Phaedo, to 
be concerned with a codia tar eiddv.) 
And the point of the epithet «ad7 lies 
simply in the contrast between the 
copia of the Academy and the other 
cogia which is gvAaxtixy epi Tods 
movnpovs Kat adixovs, and, however 
dvayxaia, cannot be called «ad. 
A. E. TAYLOR. 
University of Edinburgh, 


NOTES ON LIVY.—II. 
(Continued from p. 57.) 


21. 35, § 4 nono die in iugum Alpium per- 
uentum est; 38, § 1 quinto decimo die Alpibus 
superatis. 


In both statements he agrees with 
Polybius, but the agreement is only on 
the surface; for the detailed numbers 
that Livy gives add up to 18, unless 
three of them are cases of inclusive 


reckoning (‘nono die,’ 35, § 4; ‘biduum,’ 
35, § 53; ‘quadriduum,’ 37, § 4; ‘triduo,’ 
37, § 6), and Livy has not observed 
that Polybius’ ninth day is not reckoned 
from the beginning of the ascent. 
According to Polybius at least two days 
were spent between the beginning of 
the ascent and the plain of Grenoble 
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(chs. 50 and 51). There Hannibal re- 
mained one day (52, § 1). On the 
following days he marched in safety for 
some time, but on the fourth (dn dé 
tetaptaios wv) he again encountered 
great dangers (52, § 2). Here it is 
plain that the fourth day is reckoned 
from the halt, and not from the begin- 
ning of the ascent. Hence évartaios in 
53, § 9, must be interpreted in the same 
way. Hence the diary of Hannibal’s 
march according to Polybius is as 
follows: St. Quentin to Grenoble, 2 
days; halt at Grenoble, 1 day; Gre- 
noble to Col du Clapier, 9 days; halt 
there, 2 days (53, § 9); beginning of 
descent, 1 day (54, § 4); road-making, 
3 days (55, : 8); descent to the plains, 
3 days (56, § 1, tptaios). Polybius’ 15 
days (*pépars Sexarévre, 56, § 3) are 
made up of the 15 days’ marching and 
fighting. Since the two days which are 
required for chs. 50 and 51, the évataios 
of 53, § 9, the one day of 54, § 4, and the 
tpiraios of 56, § 1, add up to 15, it 
appears that the counting is not inclu- 
Sive in évataios and rpitaios—i.e. éva- 
taios means ‘on the gth day,’ not ‘on 
the 8th.’ Hence the total number of 
days from the beginning of the ascent 
to the plains was 21. 

21. 35, § 6 occidente iam sidere Vergiliarum. 


Weissenborn says this fell on Octo- 
ber 26, and refers to Pliny, N.H. 2, 
§ 125. In this he is followed by Dims- 
dale (‘. . . # III. Idus Nouembres in- 
cidere consueutt, the 26th October . . .’) 
and by Mr. Trayes (‘ this, according to 
Pliny, took place on October 26’). One 
can understand how Mr. Trayes could 
borrow a reference to Pliny without 
verifying it, but how Dimsdale could 
actually quote Pliny and mistranslate 
him passes one’s comprehension. The 
true explanation was given long ago by 
Strachan-Davidson. Polybius, he says, 
always means by the ‘setting’ of a star 
the ‘ aspect’ when the star sets as the 
sun is rising, but not the true time, but 
the first time that you can see the star 
set. The true time of the setting of 
the Pleiads was October 25; the ap- 
parent setting would be about Novem- 
ber g (Selections from Polybius, pp. 15-20). 
It will be obvious that the true time 
would be known only to an astronomer; 
the soldier or farmer had to go by what 


Hence Pliny, N.H. 2, 
§ 125, says: ‘ post id aequinoctium die- 
bus fere IV et XL Vergiliarum occasus 
hiemem incohat, quod tempus in III. 
Idus Nouembres incidere consueuit.’ 
About 44 days after September 25 brings 
us to November 8; ‘III. Id. Nou.’ is 


he could see. 


November 11. Columella, R.R. 11. 2, 
§ 84, says ‘sexto Idus Nouembris Ver- 
giliae mane occidunt,’ 7.e. November 8. 
(In § 77 he says they begin to set on 
October 20 and 21, in § 77 that they set 
on October 28, and in 2. 8, § 2, that 
they set on October 24.) Vegetius, 
4. 39, puts the setting on November 11. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
Livy and Polybius thought of the Pleiads 
as setting about November g. But it 
does not follow that Livy means the 
actual day on which the Pleiads were 
seen to set, and Polybius certainly means 
a date some time before (Sua To curd- 
mrew...3-54,§1). But it is clear that 
their common source mentioned the 
approaching setting of the Pleiads to 
account for the fall of snow—the setting 
marked the beginning of winter, when 
snow was to be expected. Hence we 
cannot put the date much more than 
two or three weeks before November 9; 
if it had occurred a full month before, it 
would have been more natural to date 
by the autumnal equinox, and to explain 
that winter began earlier in the Alps 
than in Greece or Italy. 

21. 39, §§ 3-4. Scipio’s movements 
can be synchronized without difficulty 
with those of Hannibal. As he reached 
the crossing-place about 3 days after 
Hannibal left it (21. 32,§ 1; cf. Pol. 3. 49, 
§ 1), he would leave the mouth of the 
Rhone about 7 days after Hannibal 
began his march to the Alps. As he 
touched at Genoa, he probably hugged 
the coast all the way, as he appears 
to have done on the outward voyage 
(21. 26, § 3). Polybius (3. 56, § 5) says 
he reached Pisae about the same time 
that Hannibal reached the Italian 
plains, 7.¢. after a voyage of 28 days or 
more. He sailed from Pisae to Mas- 





1 I assume that Hannibal spent about 4 days 
at the Island. Neither the fighting and out- 
fitting described by Polybius (3. 49, §§ 8-12) 
nor the arbitration and outfitting described by 
Livy (21. 31, §§ 7-8) could well have been 
despatched in a shorter time. 
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silia in 5 days (Pol. 3. 41, § 4), but the 
winds may have been less favourable 
on the return voyage. The distance 
by sea cannot be more than 300 nautical 
miles, for it is only 358 land miles by 
rail from Marseilles to Pisa—the rail- 
way keeps close to the coast for over 
300 miles. Thus 28 days would be a 
very slow passage. We know that a 
sailing-ship might take 4 days or 3 
months on the voyage from Spain to 
Italy (Pliny, N.H. 19, § 4; Strabo, 
p- 144), and that a galley could make 
no progress against a strong headwind 
(Pliny, Epp. 6. 16, § 12); but it would be 
strange if Scipio’s galleys could not sail 
or row on the average 20 sea miles a 
day. Polybius’ xara tovs avtov’s ypo- 
vous may be as vague as his #pépais 
odéyats in 61, § 2, which is really at 
least 44 days. If weassume that Scipio 
reached Pisae only a week before Han- 
nibal reached the plains, and assume 
further that Hannibal halted 4 days 
there to recuperate his army, Scipio 
would have 16 days in which to march 
from Pisae to Placentia, which he 
reached after Hannibal had stormed 
Turin (21. 39, § 4; cf. Polyb. 3. 61, § 1). 
In Imperial times there was a road from 
Pisae through Florence to Faventia, 
where it joined the Via Aemilia. By 
this route it was 218 Roman miles from 
Pisae to Tannetum (Itin. Ant. 283-9). 
From there it was 48 Roman miles to 
Placentia. As Scipio had only a small 
force with him, he may have marched 
20 miles a day to Tannetum; but as 
the army there was untrained (21. 39, 
§ 3), it would probably not march above 
10 milesa day. Thus he might reach 
Placentia in 16 days from Pisae. If we 
allow 15 days for the voyage, there 
would remain at least 29 for the land 
march, or more than would be necessary 
if he marched only ro miles a day. 
Polybius tells us that Hannibal was 
astonished at the rapidity of Scipio’s 
movements, reflecting that a few days 
before he had left him at the crossing 
of the Rhone, and considering how long 
and difficult the voyage was and how 
long and hard for armies was the march 





1 Kiepert shows a direct road from Florence 
to Bologna; by this route it would be about 
164 miles from Pisae to Tannetum. 


from the Tyrrhenian Sea through Italy 
to the Alps (3. 61, §§ 2, 3). But this 
merely shows that reflections in O.O. 
in Polybius are no more authentic than 
speeches in O.R. in Livy. The few 
days were at least 44; Scipio landed at 
Pisae with a small force (er’ drtyor, 
3. 56, § 5), not an army, and the march 
by land was not long and, if he went 
through Faenza, not particularly diffi- 
cult. 

21. 51, §§ 5-7. According to Livy, 
Sempronius on hearing of Hannibal’s 
march to Italy? at once embarked his 
army and sent it by sea to Ariminum 
and followed himself with ten galleys, 
hugging the coast of Italy all the way. 
Polybius, however, says that Sempro- 
nius broke up his fleet and sent his 
army to Ariminum by land (3. 61, § 9). 
Historians generally dismiss Livy’s ac- 
count without discussion. They do 
not appear to have noticed that there 
are far more serious difficulties in 
Polybius’ account. According to Poly- 
bius (3. 61, §§ 7-9) the last news the 
Senate had had of Hannibal was that 
he had taken Saguntum, and they had 
formed their plans accordingly and sent 
one consul to Africa and the other to 
Spain, when the news came that he 
was besieging cities in Italy, whereupon 
they at once sent to Sempronius at 
Lilybaeum. This statement is false, for 
in 3. 40, § 2, Polybius himself tells us 
that the Romans heard that Hannibal 
had crossed the Ebro, and that they 
thereupon resolved to send Scipio to 
Spain and Sempronius to Africa. Also 
it stands to reason that, when Scipio 
reached Pisae, he would at once send 
word to Rome that Hannibal was on 
his way to the Alps; and it is obvious 
that, as soon as he decided to fight 
Hannibal in Italy, he would see that he 
must secure the support of his colleague’s 
army as soon as possible. 

Further, if we follow Polybius’ narra- 
tive, we have to find time between the 
siege of Turin and the battle of the 
Trebia for (1) the receipt by Scipio of 
the news of the siege, (2) the transmis- 





2 Livy’s ‘de ¢vansitu in Italiam Hannibalis ’ 
does not necessarily mean ‘ Hannibal’s arrival 
in Italy ’ (adwentu); it may mean merely the 
news that he was on his wav there. 
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sion of a despatch from Placentia to 
Rome, (3) its consideration by the 
Senate, (4) its transmission to Lily- 
baeum, (5) the march from there to 
the Trebia, (6) several days’ rest, (7) a 
cavalry skirmish, We do not know 
what arrangements the Romans had 
made for the transmission of despatches, 
nor whether anything analogous to the 
Imperial posting-system was already in 
existence. If relays of riders and fre- 
quent changes of horses had been 
arranged, a speed of 200 Roman miles 
in 24 hours would be possible if the 
nights were clear and the roads fairly 
good. A single horseman, if he could 
procure frequent changes of horses, 
might travel at the rate of 100 miles 
a day (see the records of Julius Caesar 
and Tiberius in Friedlander, Sitten- 
geschichte®, Part II., pp. 23, 24). By 
sea the speed might be between 100 
and 150 nautical miles in 24 hours 
with favourable winds (Friedlander, of. 
cit., p. 34). A despatch-rider from 
Placentia would probably have to be 
escorted by a troop of cavalry so long 
as he was in Cisalpine Gaul, and that 
would diminish his speed; and if he 
took a short cut over the Apennines his 
speed would be greatly reduced. It is 
over 100 Roman miles from Turin to 
Placentia,’ 177 from Placentia to Ari- 
minum, 216 from Ariminum to Rome. 
By the short cut over the Apennines 
from Bologna it would be about 150 
Roman miles from Placentia to Florence, 
and thence by the Via Clodia 189 to 
Rome. It is about 689 Roman miles 
by road from Rome to Lilybaeum, If 
Hannibal reached the top of the pass 
three weeks before the setting of the 
Pleiads, i.e. about October 19, he would 
begin the siege of Turin about Novem- 
ber 1. Let us assume that Scipio sent 
off his despatch by the shortest route 
on November 4, that it reached Rome in 
3 days, was considered the next day, was 
sent on by sea, and reached Lilybaeum 
in 6 days. Sempronius would receive 
it on November 14. Now Polybius 
(3. 68, § 14) says Sempronius’ army 
arrived at Ariminum after marching 
continuously for 40 days from Lily- 





1 But news travelled fast in Celtic lands. 
See Caesar, B.G. 7. 3, §§ 2-3, where it travelled 
about 140 English miles in about 12 hours. 
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baeum. No historian seems to have 
noticed that, if this really happened, it 
was one of the greatest marches in 
history, for it is over go00 Roman miles, 
or about 832 English miles, from Lily- 
baeum to Ariminum. The only march 
that is at all comparable is that of 
Severus’ army in 193 A.D., which, accord- 
ing to Gibbon (ch. 5, note 40), must 
have marched 20 miles every day for 
40 days on end. During the Indian 
Mutiny the Guides marched 580 miles 
in 274 days (Younghusband, Story of the 
Guides, pp. 77-8). But there is a great 
difference between moving 600 men and 
26,000. The nearest modern parallel 
is Moore’s retreat to Corunna; his army 
of 20,000 men averaged 17 miles a day 
for 12 consecutive days. When Sem- 
pronius’ army arrived at Ariminum, 
they still had to march to the Trebia 
(it was 177 Roman miles to Placentia). 
This they could do in g days at the 
same rate. If we assume that they 
started from Lilybaeum 24 hours after 
the arrival of the despatch, and allow 
2 days for rest at the Trebia (cf. 
Pol. 3. 68, § 14, To pév AROS avedrdap- 
Bave tev avdpav) and 1 for the skir- 
mish (3. 69, §§ 8, 9), the interval be- 
tween the arrival of the despatch at 
Lilybaeum and the battle of the Trebia 
must have been at least 53 days. Now 
both Livy and Polybius tell us that the 
battle of the Trebia was fought about 
the winter solstice, t.e. December 25 
(Liv. 21. 54, § 7; Pol. 3. 72, § 3). But 
we have seen that, even if we make 
every possible allowance, Sempronius’ 
army could not have been ready for the 
battle of the Trebia before January 7. 
And we have still to explain why his 
fleet was still concentrated at Lilybaeum 
in the middle of November; seeing that 
the season for navigation ended about 
the t1th, he should have sent it home 
at least a fortnight earlier. The only 
solution is to suppose that Polybius 
was mistaken in thinking that Sem- 
pronius remained at Lilybaeum till he 
heard Hannibal was besieging Turin. 
If, however, we follow Livy, Sem- 
pronius’ movements may easily be made 
to synchronize with those of Hannibal. 
If Hannibal reached the top of the pass 
about October 19, Scipio left the mouth 
of the Rhone about September 27. If 
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we allow 15 days for the voyage to 
Pisae, he would reach it on October 11. 
By the Via Aurelia it was 217 Roman 
miles to Rome (tin. Ant. 290-3). As- 
suming the same speed as before, the 
despatch would reach Rome on Octo- 
ber 13, and would reach Sempronius 
on October 20. Sempronius was ap- 
parently returning from the Lipari 
Islands to Lilybaeum when he received 
it. Let us allow a day for his return to 
Lilybaeum, and two more for the em- 
barkation of the army; he would then 
leave Lilybaeum on October 23. It is 
about 950 nautical miles from Lilybaeum 
to Ariminum (the distance by rail is 
about 1,100 English land miles, and 
the railways follow the coast most of 
the way). At the rate of 50 nautical 
miles a day he would reach Ariminum 
in 19 days, t.e. on November 11, the 
day on which navigation ceased. 

If we assume a speed of 50 miles a 
day by land or sea for the transmission 
of despatches—and this would very 
possibly be nearer the truth—Polybius’ 
story becomes well-nigh incredible, for 
Sempronius would not have received 
the despatch till November 26, and 
would not have been ready for battle 
till 25 days after the winter solstice, 
and by that time, according to J. H. 
Miiller on 21. 53, § 6, his consulship 
had expired, to say nothing of the im- 
probability that his fleet would have 
remained at Lilybaeum till almost the 
end of November. Livy’s narrative, on 
the other hand, would still be possible. 
Sempronius would receive the despatch 
on October 30 and arrive at Ariminum 
on November 21. 

There are at most two difficulties in 
Livy’s narrative. Sempronius’ army 
consisted of 24,000 infantry and 2,400 
cavalry, his fleet of 160 quinqueremes 
and 12 celoces (21.17, § 5). When he 
left for Ariminum he left behind 75 
galleys, thus reducing his own fleet to 
97- Hence J. H. Miiller, on Liv. 21. 51, 
§ 6, thinks he would not have had 
enough galleys left to transport his 
whole army. But he had doubtless 
collected horse-transports (cf. Pol. 1. 26, 
§ 14) and storeships for the invasion of 
Africa, and these would be available for 
the voyage to Ariminum. Also he may 
have left part of his infantry with his 


legatus and the praetor. So he may 
very well have had enough shipping. 

If we assume the faster rate for the 
transmission of despatches, he would 
have reached Ariminum just about the 
end of the season for navigation. But 
if he sailed in November, he was doing 
a daring and unusual thing. Vegetius, 
4. 39, says the winter setting of the 
Pleiads is followed by frequent storms, 
and accordingly the seas are closed from 
November 11 to March 10; and we 
know from many sources that this was 
so, though winter voyages of merchant 
ships were not rare. The Adriatic was 
considered a particularly dangerous sea ; 
there were few harbours in it; and the 
First Punic War had shown that fleets 
of galleys ran great risks in stormy seas. 
But Sempronius was an impetuous man 
and disposed to take risks. So on the 
whole Livy’s account is much the more 
probable. 

22. 3, § 6 et laeua relicto hoste Faesulas 
petens medio Etruriae agro praedatum pro- 
fectus... 

It appears from Polybius, 3. 82, § 1, 
that Hannibal’s march in the Arno 
swamps ended at a point not very far 
from Faesulae, and that from there he 
marched south and passed by the Roman 
army, which was at Arretium. Livy 
appears to have followed a similar ac- 
count; but Faesulas petens makes non- 
sense of it, for at the time when 
Hannibal passed by Arretium, as the 
Roman army at Arretium was on his 
left, it is clear that he was marching 
south and not towards Faesulae. Pro- 
fessor Conway’s Faesulas praeteriens is 
no improvement, for Faesulae was five 
days’ march behind him, and it was 
clearly impossible for him to leave the 
enemy at Arretium on the left while he 
was passing by Faesulae, which was 
over 50 miles away. The other emen- 
dations are palaeographically less prob- 
able and are equally at variance with 
the context, for after saying that Han- 
nibal had left the Romans on the left— 
that is, that he had passed to the west 
of Arretium—there was no reason what- 
ever why Livy should mention Faesu- 
lae at all. If he had wished to tell 
us where Hannibal started from, he 
should have done it earlier. When he 
has got Hannibal past Arretium, it 
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would be a gross violation of logical 
order to refer to a place which was over 
50 miles in his rear, and which no longer 
concerned him. It is evident that, if 
he added any further topographical 
detail, it would be one to indicate 
the direction in which Hannibal was 
marching. 

I would suggest, therefore, that Livy 
wrote ‘et laeua relicto hoste Cortonam 
petens ...’; of. 4, § 1, ‘quod agri est 
inter Cortonam urbem Trasumennum- 
que lacum ... peruastat.’ Faesulas has 
displaced Cortonam through a very com- 
mon error—that of substituting a word 
which for some reason is more familiar 
or which is fresh in the scribe’s memory 
because he has lately written it. In 
such cases there is commonly a super- 
ficial similarity between the two words, 
as when im cilicta was substituted: for 
incili iam in Cic. Fam. 8.5, § 3, and for 
incilia in one MS. of Columella, R.R. 
5- 9, § 13, or pardus for pagus in the 
B-class of MSS. of Horace, Carm. 
3. 18. 12. But the substitution may 
take place without any such similarity 
if the word is fresh in the scribe’s mind, 
as here, where Faesulas occurs in § 3" 





1 I owe it to ‘Professor Conway’ s ‘kindness in 
giving me a copy of his proofs that I have been 
able to consider these points a year earlier than 
would otherwise have been possible. I hope 
he will not think these arguments an ill return 
for his courtesy, adugety yap dvrow didow dorov 
mpotripay thy adjOeay. 
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Similarly, when transcribing this very 
note, I wrote Arretium for Faesulae in 
the fourteenth line, and did not detect 
the error till I read the proof. 


R. L. DUNBABIN. 


University of Tasmania. 


P.S.—Friedlander, J.c., referring to 
Plutarch, Caes. 17, says that Caesar 
travelled from Rome to the Rhone in 
less than eight complete days. As- 
suming that he reached it at Arles, he 
gives the distance as 796 Roman miles. 
But we learn from Caesar himself 
(B.G. 1. 7, § 1) that he reached the 
Rhone at Geneva. Hence his route 
would lie through Florence, Bologna, 
Piacenza, Milan, and the Alps, and the 
distance would be about 660 Roman 
miles. In B.G. 5. 53, § 1, where news 
travelled about 60 Roman miles in 
about nine hours, Caesar says incredt- 
bili celeritate fama perfertur. 

An officer of the P. and O. steamer 
Narkunda whom I consulted thought 
Sempronius would have gone south 
about round Sicily to get the benefit 
of the current and shelter from the 
westerly winds which prevail at the 
end of the autumn. He found by 
measurement on the chart that the 
distance from Marsala to Rimini by 
this route was about goo nautical miles. 


R. L. D. 





AN EPIGRAM FROM EUTRESIS. 


A LIVELY epigram came to light not long ago 
from Eutrésis near Thespiae. Its date is given 
as about the middle of the fourth century B.c., 
and it consists of three amusing lines on a 

‘master mole-catcher and humorist,’ as_ its 
editor callshim. It was published in the Amer- 
tcan Journal of Archaeology (1928), 32, p. 179, 
and runs there as follows : 

"Ev04GS éya xetuar ‘Pddi0s" 7a. yeAoia cwwrd, 

Kal omaddxwy SdeOpov Nelrw xara yaiay dracay’ 

al 6€ ris dvridé-ye, kardpas deip’ dvridoyelrw. 


But the traces of 8 in the fifth word of the third 
line as shown in the transcript are quite clear 
enough to enable us to write caraSas. It was 
unfortunate that the editor of the epigram pre- 
ferred to write xardpas, the aorist participle of 
xaraipw, for she thus violated the rule of the 
morphology of verbs with a liquid stem, and 
thereby the metre. J. U. POWELL. 


St. John’s College, Oxford. 





TU MARCELLUS ERIS. 


In Enéide, Livres 1-VI, by Goelzer and 
Bellessort (reviewed by Dr. Mackail, C.2., 
February, 1927), M. Goelzer has on line 882 of 
Book VI the note, ‘rumpas! Wagner alii 
recte ut opinor, and I am constrained to agree 
with him and with Dr. Mackail, in his recent 
edition of the Aeneid, rather than with Prof. 
H. J. Rose (C.2., May, 1931). 

The interpretation of s¢... rumpas must 
depend, I think, upon a right understanding of 
the dramatic sequence of the whole Marcellus 
passage, lines 860-886. The Suetonius-Donatus 
story of Virgil's recitation before Augustus of 
three books of the Aeneid says of Book VI, 
sed hunc praecipue ob Octaviam, i.e. that the 
Marcellus lines ending that book were de- 
signedly constructed as a moving reference to 
her still fresh loss and grief. 

In line 863 Aeneas asks Anchises whose is 
the apparition of the three previous lines, where- 
upon Anchises, instead of an immediate and 
direct answer, enters upon the long threnody 
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of lines 868-882, ending with the hopeless wish 
—which is Virgil’s own—sz . . . rumpas/ We 
must here suppose a faltering of Virgil’s voice, a 
pause, and only then the breaking of the pur- 
posely sustained tension and Octavia’s swoon- 
ing at the intentionally delayed answer, /u 
Marcellus eris, to the question guzs, pater, ille 
. . - of line 863—‘ You, the yet inchoate ei8ador, 
shall in life be Marcellus.’ It is with charac- 
teristic art that Virgil makes the answer 
addressed not to Aeneas but to the apparition 
itself. GEORGE ENGLEHEART. 


PROFESSOR ROSE'S opinion always commands 
respect, but his logic here seems a little high- 
handed. Anchises briefly but clearly indicates 
the destiny of some thirty souls. Only in three 
cases does he qualify his certainty by an appar- 
ent condition, or, if we take sZ7 umguam in 770 
as =‘whenever’ and sz. . . vumpas in 882 as 
awish, in one case only. Even in this one case, 
that of Caesar and Pompey, we may doubt 
whether the sz-clause, after the contrasted munc 
et dum nocte premuntur, is much more than 
temporal. It would surely be a fatuous prophecy, 
posted in the strategy of the future campaign 
(aggeribus socer Alpinis, etc.), yet uncertain 
whether there would be a campaign atall. ‘I 
do not count, says Professor Rose airily, ‘the 
many instances in which he simply omits, to 
avoid an un-Vergilian monotony, the conditional 
clause.’ So, when Professor Rose finds a four- 
leaved shamrock, he will say: ‘ Nature has 
equipped the leaf of the shamrock with four 
segments, for I do not count the many instances 
in which she simply omits, to avoid an un- 
natural monotony, the fourth segment.’ 

J. H. VINCE. 


JUVENAL XIV. 103-104. 


JUVENAL’s hatred of everything Jewish is 
notorious, and I have elsewhere pointed out? 
that it seems to have led him to learn a little of 
their ways. In this passage he would have us 
believe that Moses taught them 

non monstrare uias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere uerpos. 
That this is untrue needs no proof; it remains 
to be asked whether it is mere rhetorical flour- 
ishing or based on some garbled bit of informa- 
tion. The former is of course possible, but it 
seems to me that the latter is at least equally so 
and indicates that Juvenal was not entirely 
without knowledge, direct or second-hand, of 
the Old Testament. I find nothing in the com- 
mentators which gives much help. Even Mayor, 
here as usual the fullest of all, presents us, on 
103, only with a few examples of the well-known 
commonplaces, that no one with a spark of 
proper feeling will refuse to show a stranger the 
way or allow him to get water, and with a num- 
ber of general assertions, mostly from Jew- 
baiters like Apion, to the effect that Jews hate 
all Greeks, or that they do everything unlike the 
rest of the world, and so forth. On 104 he cites 


1 CR. XXXIX. (1925), p. 175. 


John 4, 9; but there the Samaritan woman 
wonders that a Jew should ask her for a drink, 
z.é., be willing to use her vessel ; omnzno uascults 
eorum Iudaet non utebantur, St. Augustine 
comments.” 

But there are, in the O.T. itself, passages 
which, if not read evyvwpdvas, to use a favourite 
word of Origen’s, might certainly be taken to 
mean that these services to a stranger are for- 
bidden to Jews. For the former, see Ps. 145 
(146), 9, which runs thus in the Greek version : 
Kips gvdAdooe tovs mpoondvTous, dppavdv Kai 
xnpav avadnera, kai 6ddv duaproday agaveei, 
and might be twisted into meaning that the 
Jewish God, and therefore presumably any pious 
Jew, while taking good care of any proselytes 
and their dependents, will ‘make the road of 
the wicked to disappear,’ ze, lead Gentiles 
astray on all occasions. That 6é6v represents 
derech in its familiar metaphorical sense (way of 
life, conduct) is a thing which so unfriendly a 
reader probably would neither know nor care 
about. 

As to fontem, I would look for the source of 
the calumny in Prov. 5, 15-17, wive vdara ard 
cay ayyeiwv, kal dro cay gpedtav mnyns ... EoTw 
cot pov@ Umapxovra, kai pndels GAdOrpios peragxEeTw 
go, a passage which sounded inhuman to others 
than Juvenal, for St. Chrysostom says of it,® 
tavta yap dy ro Keipevovy vonons .. . mods 
aravOpartas eoriv, rd wnde Ddards tive peradodvat, 
and then proceeds to extract an allegorical sense 
from it. Juvenal would be content with the 
letter of such a text. 

That neither Proverbs nor the Psalm in 
question was traditionally ascribed to Moses is 
not, I think, a real objection, considering how 
little was known of the O.T. in antiquity by 
the generality of pagan writers. Moses was as 
a rule the only Jewish authority they had ever 
heard of. H. J. ROSE. 


St. Andrews. 


TWO NOTES ON LIVY. 


Livy XXXIV. 6. Io: 


‘Nam si ista lex aut ideo lata esset ut finiret 
libidinem muliebrem, verendum foret ne abro- 
gata incitaret: cur sit autem lata, ipsum indi- 
cabit tempus.’ 


The manuscripts here contain before zo a 
superfluous auf, which earlier editors omitted. 
Modern editions read aut antigua aut, or aut 
vetus aut, which, though palaeographically 
sound, seem to me to spoil the balance of the 
speech. The argument that the Lex Oppia is 
not antigua has already been put, and the point 
in this sentence is a new one—viz. that no 
extravagance actually existed when the law was 
passed—suggested, as the mam shows, by the 
previous statement cum fer tot annos matronae 
optimis moribus vixerint. The insertion of 
aut antigua or aut vetus thus makes the 


2 In Toh. euang. tract. XV. 11. 
3 Vol. V., p. 118 D, Montfaucon® (eapos. in 
Ps. 1X. 4). 
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assage otiose. I suggest that the av¢ has got 
into our MSS. through the presence of autem 
Jata in the next sentence. When the aw is 
omitted the passage makes perfect sense. 


Livy XLIV. 16. 8: 

‘ Utieacuraret C, Decimiopraetori mandatum. 
Recensum idibus Decembribus severius quam 
ante habuerunt. Multis equi adempti.. .’ 


Madvig! reads recensum and Weissenborn 
simply cemsum, and both consider this passage 
incomplete. Recensus, as Madvig admits, is a 
late word, and if, as both editors suppose, the 
reference is to the Equites, cemsum is preferable, 
since the phrase census eguitum: appears in 
XXIX. 37. 8. But cemsum leaves unexplained 
the ve of the MSS., and Weissenborn’s sug- 
gestion that this represents est after mandatum 
is half-hearted and unconvincing. 

The difficulty which both these scholars felt 
was due to their assumption that cemsum (or 
recensum) must be censum (or vrecensum) 
eguitum. They thought, apparently, that in 
describing a censorship Livy would not mention 
the Equites without also mentioning the Senate, 
and that therefore there must be some reference 





4 Em. Liv. 569, p. 687-8. 
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to the Senate omitted here. They were thus 
led to assume a lacuna, and to take censum (or 
recensum) as applying to the Equites only. It 
is true that when Livy gives a full account of 
any censorship he does usually mention both 
the Zectio senatus and the recensio eguitum, as 
we should expect, but he certainly has no 
stereotyped formula in such passages, and his 
references to the censorships are often incom- 
plete. In some passages’ he mentions neither 
Senate nor Equites; in others he mentions 
Senate and not Equites ;3 and in one other* 
besides this he mentions Equites and not Senate. 

The natural interpretation of this passage is 
that censum is not censum equitum but the whole 
ceremony of the census, and the best emendation 
of the ve preceding censum is that proposed by 
Grynaeus—censores. This supplies the very 
necessary subject for habuerunt. The reference 
in the next sentence to the degradation of many 
knights merely indicates that this was the most 
important event of the census, and that nothing 
else worthy of mention was done. 

H, HIL1. 


University College, Swansea. 
2 E.g. XXVII. 36.6: XXXV. 9. 


3 E.g. IX. 46. 10; XXXII. 7; XL. 51. 
4 IX. 46. 14-5. 
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WHO WERE THE GREEKS? 


Who were the Greeks? (Sather Classical 
Lectures, Vol. VI.) By Joun Linton 
Myres. Pp. xxviill+634; 21 figures 
in text. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California (and Cambridge 
University Press). 1930. Cloth, 30s. 

THE classical Greeks claimed that they 

were of one blood, one language, one 

nationality, one culture, and one re- 
ligion, and adduced in support their 
traditions and their myths. Their 
claim, however, did not pass the test 
of the knowledge available fifty years 
ago, and its transparent unsoundness is 
far more obvious today in the light of 
recent research. The Greek language 
assimilated many non-Greek elements. 

Greek history and tradition admitted 

that many non-Hellenic peoples, Cari- 

ans, Lelegians, Pelasgians, Thracians, 

Phoenicians, etc., had come to Greece, 

dwelt there, and ultimately been ab- 

sorbed in the Greek race. Several gods 
for whom an Olympian descent was 
provided were aliens, and there were 
customs and cults which seem to have 
been of a primitive and ‘ barbaric’ char- 


acter. Still innate in the Greek and 
in his land, which is at once plain and 
mountain, alpine and subtropical, hin- 
terland and littoral, dry and moist, is a 
quality that absorbs and hellenizes any 
intrusive element. Similarly the modern 
Greeks have assimilated Slav, Vlach, 
Frankish, and Albanian elements, and 
yet Greece and the Greeks remain as 
characteristically Greek as in the olden 
times. ’ 

Professor Myres in this stimulating 
book subjects the Greek claim to unity 
to a very searching analysis and decides 
that they were never really one, but 
always in process ef becoming one. It 
is of course impossible to summarize 
either the arguments or the evidence 
displayed in these six hundred pages 
where Geography, Philology, Archae- 
ology, Anthropology, and many another 
science are laid under contribution. 
Though many will accept his main re- 
sults few will accept all the details of 
the reasoning by which he has arrived 
at them. 

There is a brief introduction explain- 
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ing the nature of the question ‘ Who 
were the Greeks?’ and outlining the 
archaeological research of the last half 
century which has revealed the Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages of the Aegean. 

The first chapter is devoted to physi- 
cal geography and deals particularly 
with the climate and products of the 
Aegean area and their influence upon 
its population, especially upon new- 
comers. 

Anthropology follows, and here it is 
painfully apparent how little we know 
of the physical characteristics of the 
early peoples of the Aegean basin in 
spite of the hundreds of tombs so far 
excavated on the mainland of Greece, 
in ‘Crete, and in the islands. In view 
of the extreme fragility of skeletal re- 
mains removed from tombs it would be 
ideal if every expedition which was 
finding tombs had attached to it a 
competent physical anthropologist who 
could examine the skeletons and skulls 
as soon as found. Unluckily the author 
could not utilize the results obtained by 
Professor Fiirst from the skulls found 
in recent excavations in Argolis. Cer- 
tainly as early as the Middle Bronze 
Age and probably even in the Early 
Bronze Age there were at least two 
physical types in Greece. 

Philology and religion come next, 
and in the second of these chapters 
the author is in accord with Professor 
Nilsson’s conclusions. The chapter on 
language is less concerned with actual 
philology than with the movements of 
Indo-European speaking peoples and 
the Sea Raiders generally in Asia 
Minor and the Levant as well as with 
the migrations of the Greek dialects 
themselves. The equation of Pelasgian 
and Philistine is attractive, but not 
quite convincing. 

The fifth chapter treats the Common 
Culture, that is archaeology, which is 
after all the principal foundation of re- 
search into the origins of the Greeks, 
for it deals with facts rather than with 
opinions. It would have been better if 
the evidence had been stated clearly by 
itself and the commentary added as a 
supplement, for the two are so com- 
bined that it is difficult to follow the 
argument. The dates at times seem 
strange. Middle Minoan is said to 
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end about 1800 and Late Minoan 
to begin about 1500 (p. 280). The 
Shaft Graves of Mycenae are said to 
have begun soon after 1800 or 1750 
(pp. 269, 346) and to have been closed 
by 1300 or earlier (p. 378) or before 
the raid on Cnossus about 1400 (pp. 279, 
281). What is important, however, is 
that the author holds that ‘ The aggress- 
ive vigor of the mainland culture seems 
partly to result from infusion of ele- 
ments derived from the Central Greek 
“‘ gray-ware”’ culture, the origin of which 
is obscure, but the effects conspicuous. 

The probable date of its emerg- 
ence there falls sufficiently close below 
the probable arrival of Indo-European- 
speaking folk to suggest some connec- 
tion. He also states: ‘there is no 
archaeological evidence that any fresh 
racial factor was concerned in the crea- 
tion of the Mycenaean variety of Minoan 
culture in the Greek mainland, or in the 
quarrel between the Mycenaean and 
Cretan sections of the Aegean world, 
which led to the destruction of the palace 
régime at Cnossus about 1400 B.c.’ These 
main conclusions will command fairly 
general acceptance even though with 
the steady accumulation of fresh know- 
ledge opinion on points of detail is 
naturally in a state of flux. 

He follows Sir Arthur Evans in be- 
lieving in a Cretan colonization or ex- 
ploitation of the mainland, which he 
dates from 1800 onwards, and conse- 
quently accepts Sir Arthur’s theory that 
the Treasury of Atreus is a Middle 
Minoan monument. The probability 
is that the Cretan settlement of the 
mainland was no greater than the 
Greek occupation of Etruria, and it 
seems likely, in view of the Tirynthian 
evidence now admirably published by 
Professor Kurt Miiller, who emphasizes 
the correspondence between his results 
and those of the British excavators at 
Mycenae, that the date we suggested 
for the Treasury of Atreus was if any- 
thing too early, and that a somewhat 
later date would fit in better with the 
Tirynthian evidence. In any case the 
walls and palace of Tiryns are the 
clearest proof that, whatever was the 
state of Crete at that time, the Third 
Late Helladic Period on the mainland 
was certainly not one of decadence and 
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degeneration, but rather one of brilliant 
architectural attainment. 

In a most important chapter on Folk 
Memory the author examines the tra- 
ditional Greek genealogies of the heroic 
age, and endeavours to extract the his- 
torical essence they undoubtedly con- 
tain. This rehabilitation of Greek 
tradition is refreshing and is in full 
accord with archaeology, which has 
already shown that the tales of the 
heroic age, as for instance that of Troy, 
possess a considerable kernel of histori- 
cal fact. 

Chapter vi. treats of the Early Iron 
Age, another portion of the field where 
the author has been a pioneer. His dis- 
cussion of sword types and fibulae and 
the ethnological hints they provide 
marks a definite stage in the treatment 
of the subject. The final chapter on 
the making of the nation, which is 
much concerned with ornament and its 
relationship to rhythm, is more original 
than convincing, for it is hard to believe 
that there was any conscious idea of 
rhythm in the minds of the designers of 
the geometricornamentof Dipylon ware. 

Some of the archaeological and other 
evidence is in need of revision. The 
fibula from the Menelaion near Sparta 
did not come from the Mycenaean 
house or deposit, but, as stated by me 
(B.S.A. XV., p. 147), from a stratum 
containing Laconian II. pottery close 
to the shrine of Helen and Menelaus. 
The lead figurines of women from Sparta 
and other Laconian sites do not wear a 
jacket and shirt, but a chiton. Stym- 
phalus and Pheneus (p. 248) are not one 
lake but two lakes, and the latter is not 
usually held to be drained by the Ery- 
manthus but by the Ladon (J.H.S. 1902, 
p. 228 ff.). No beehive tombs have yet 
been found at Thebes (p. 322). It is by 
no means certain that the Dhimini ware 
of the Second Thessalian Period is due 
to an invasion from the trans-Danubian 
region. If in that region spiral brush- 
work could evolve from the simpler 
style of the earlier period, a parallel 
but independent evolution could equally 
well have occurred in Greece. Though 
in illustrations in books the Dhimini 
and trans-Danubian wares seem alike, 
yet the actual fabrics side by side in 
museums are easily distinguishable. 
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As hinted in the Cambridge Ancient 
History (I1., p. 603), the Thessalian and 
Central Greek type of neolithic culture 
extended over the Peloponnese as well, 
again with numerous local categories as 
in the north. This essential difference 
between the neolithic cultures of Crete 
and the mainland should be empha- 
sized. The phrase ‘ that “‘ smear ware” 
has not yet been observed below the 
painted ware layers of Thessalian settle- 
ments does not prove more than that 
these were founded by fresh people on 
fresh sites’ (p. 250) rests on a misappre- 
hension, for at twosites, Orchomenos and 
Lianokladi, ‘smear’ (Early Helladic) 
ware has been found above painted neo- 
lithic wares. This evidence has been con- 
firmed by that from Gonia in Corinthia. 
The pottery from Aphidna is_ not 
‘smear’ (Early Helladic) ware, but 
Middle Helladic ware (Minyan and 
matt-painted). Too little attention is 
paid to the Middle Helladic matt- 
painted wares, which should not be 
considered merely as Cycladic importa- 
tions. The map on p. 258 should be 
redrawn to show that Middle Helladic 
(‘ gray’) ware has been found in Laconia 
and Messenia. The ‘ gray’ ware of the 
Drachmani tomb is omitted and also 
the Helladic vases from the Sixth Shaft 
Grave. The Shaft Graves themselves 
hardly appear to be ossuaries, for the 
bones of the skeletons (except for one 
skeleton in the Sixth Grave) were all in 
order, as can still be seen by Schlie- 
mann’s ‘‘Agamemnon” in the National 
Museum at Athens. In the Palaikastro 
ossuaries quoted the bones were in dis- 
order. The map on p. 275 confuses the 
Cretan and mainland cultures, whereas 
history demands that the two should 
be considered independently. 

Taking it all in all the book is a 
notable achievement and a landmark 
in our progress towards the solution of 
the standing problems of Greek ethno- 
logy, and should be read by all con- 
cerned with the prehistoric age of 
Greece. Of all the chapters perhaps 
the Sixth, on Folk Memory and the 
justification of Greek tradition, and the 
Seventh, on the Early Iron Age, are 
the outstanding contributions. 

A, J. B. WAcE. 

London. 
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THE WAY OF THE GREEKS. 


The Way of the Greeks. By F. R. Earp. 
Pp. vii+233. Oxford University 
Press, 1929. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The Greek Way. By EpitH HAMILTON. 
Pp. 247. London: J. M. Dent, 1930. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. 

EXceEPT in name there is little resem- 
blance between these two books, Miss 
Hamilton’s ‘Greek Way’ is a sprightly 
panegyric of fifth-century Athens, nicely 
printed, and written with a certain gusto 
—indeed, with what Miss Hamilton 
herself in a disarming preface calls ‘a 
vehement and wearing enthusiasm.’ 
For readers who require a drastic 
stimulant it may be hoped that her 
enthusiasm may prove infectious. For 
others her generalisations will appear 
too sweeping, her praise too indis- 
criminate, her sense of cultural uplift too 
persistent for the satisfaction of a quiet 
taste. 

Mr. Earp’s book is a different matter, 
a serious and important contribution to 
scholarship, the fruit of wide and care- 
ful reading, stimulating in its com- 
bination of a strict regard for evidence 
with an independent, often challenging, 
personal judgment. Though his con- 
clusions are often disputable—he seems 
to me to overestimate the value of the 
orators as evidence for popular beliefs, 
and also probably to underestimate the 
influence of poets and philosophers— 
it is a rare experience to read a book so 
crammed with matter worth considera- 
tion. 

As a pupil of Walter Headlam and 
an expert archaeologist, Mr. Earp has 
been struck by the apparent paradox 
that the Greeks, who achieved so much 
that was new in so short a time, were 
nevertheless, in literature as in the 
plastic arts, remarkably conservative. 
They clung to tradition and convention, 
cautiously using and modifying old 
familiar themes and patterns, seeking 
perfection of expression rather than 
novelty for its own sake. Moreover, 
this dominance of the traditional affects 
not merely the form but the content of 
their work, so that their greatest writers 
and thinkers often seem, as Mr. Earp 
observes, ‘to conduct their thinking by 


turning over in their minds a few 
commonplaces.’ The attempt to isolate 
the traditional, normal view, the view 
of ‘the right way’ naturally taken by a 
hypothetical ‘ordinary’ Greek man, is 
a legitimate enterprise. It is inevitably 
difficult, since much of the evidence 
has to be distilled from the writings of 
the great manipulators and critics, but 
it is valuable and stimulating even where, 
as often happens, we are bound in the 
end to fall back on confession of our 
ignorance. On the whole the effect of 
Mr. Earp’s search for the ‘ordinary’ 
Greek’s opinions is a salutary scaling 
down of the excessive claims made by 
enthusiastic amateurs like Miss Hamil- 
ton. Sometimes, I venture to think, in 
his legitimate insistence on the fact 
that ordinary people never are and 
never were in Greece or anywhere 
philosophers and poets, Mr. Earp does 
something less than justice even to the 
implications of the commonplace pro- 
verbial morality—to the commonplaces 
about suppliants and strangers, for 
example. When he turns to the poets 
themselves and scales some of them 
down to the level of his ‘ordinary’ 
Greek, I am even more sceptical. If 
Sophocles was really, as the orthodox 
interpretation still suggests, a man 
whose moral notions were as primitive 
as those of the baser sort of orators, I 
still think Mr. Murray would be right 
in speaking of a certain moral obtuse- 
ness. The standard for comparison in 
the case of a great poet must at least 
be as high as that of contemporary 
poetry. But although I am unconverted 
about Sophocles and several other 
writers, time after time in reading and 
re-reading this book I have found old 
prejudices assailed and new light thrown 
on unexpected places. Time after time 
Mr. Earp’s modest and quietly expressed 
criticism of interpretations which ignore 
the traditional element must, as it 
seems to me, command assent—on the 
character of Greek patriotism, for 
instance, on the Greek conception of 
religion and the treatment of the gods 
in Homer, on thealleged rationalism of 
Euripides, on the Greek view of friend- 
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ship and of marriage and on the position 
of women in Athens. The catalogue 
could be extended, for the book touches 
in a pleasantly informal way on many 
aspects of Greek life. Nor will one 
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It is 
a book to keep and to read again and 
again. 


reading exhaust its significance. 


J. T. SHEPPARD. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 





TRADITION AND DESIGN IN THE ILIAD. 


Tradition and Design in the Iliad. By 
C. M. Bowra. Pp. viii+278. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press, 1930. 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE unitarian view of the Homeric 
Poems has long been gaining ground 
and may perhaps be said to be rein- 
stated as orthodox; but no adequate 
exposition of the modern unitarianism 
has been forthcoming, at any rate in 
English. This book, learned and 
succinct, fills the gap, and will be 
welcomed alike by the Homeric and 
the general scholar. Mr. Bowra’s 
sensitive taste, literary tact and know- 
ledge of the early epic of other literatures 
are admirable qualifications for his task. 
He begins by indicating the unique 
character of the Iliad as a work of art. 
It is the only great poem known to us 
which is not primitive and yet owes 
nothing to any comparable achievement 
in the past. It marks, we may surmise, 
the passage of literature from the stage 
of a highly skilled craft to that of an 
art in which genius can find individual 
expression. Hence on the one hand 
the artificial poetic idiom and its often 
conventional adaptation to the needs 
of the hexameter, and on the other the 
complex double plot, the tragedy of 
Troy and the tragedy of Achilles, which 
constitutes the organic unity of the 
poem, and the consistent and pro- 
foundly original ethical attitude which 
inspires the development of the hero’s 
character. 

The subtle management of the plot is 
admirably set forth by the author: the 
case for Design could hardly be better 
presented. On the highly speculative 
question of Tradition, however, he is 
inclined to be summary and dogmatic, 
and in his anxiety to start the Homeric 
and possibly (though this is not ex- 
plicitly stated) the whole epic tradition 
on the Eastern side of the Aegaean he 
is betrayed into questionable assertions. 





What is the meaning of the statement 
(p. 216) that ‘ when the Ionian colonists 
moved to Asia . . . they uprooted the 
gods from their seats and collected them 
together on Olympus’ on the ground 
that for purposes of practical assistance 
their abodes on the (Greek) mainland 
were too far? Mr. Bowra has no need 
to be reminded that Homer’s Olympus 
is the Greek Olympus, as the stages of 
Hera’s journey to Ida in Book XIV. 
show; nor is the Mysian Olympus 
‘near’ Ionia. Rather in the grouping 
of the Homeric gods on a northern site 
under the unmistakably Indo-European 
presidency of Zeus we have a tradition 
of the incorporation of Aegaean deities 
in the patriarchal system of the invaders. 

Again, the conclusion that the 
Homeric idiom was created in Asia 
Minor and that the mixture in it of 
Ionic and Aeolic forms is due solely to 
the juxtaposition of those peoples on the 
coast is too hasty. Not only Aeolic 
and Ionic forms are in question; apart 
from the small Minoan contribution 
there is an unexplained residuum in the 
vocabulary, that Arcado-Cypriot ele- 
ment which represents the speech of 
the Achaians, and which Mr. Bowra 
himself in a separate study has so 
successfully isolated. This can hardly 
have been incorporated in epic speech 
elsewhere than in Greece, where before 
the migrations the Ionians were the 
neighbours of the Aeolic stock in 
Boeotia as well as of the Achaian seats 
of power in the Peloponnese. Mr. 
Bowra does not tell us whether he 
considers that the epic lay from which 
he derives the epic poem arose in 
Greece or Asia Minor; but the Cata- 
logue, whose very ancient character he 
recognises, must have been produced in 
Greece before the fall of the Achaian 
power, and it seems more probable that 
it was originally composed in hexa- 
meters than that it was transposed in 
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Asia Minor from some more primitive 
metre. However that may be, if we 
once admit the existence in Mycenaean 
Greece of any form of heroic poetry, it is 
difficult to accept the clean cut with the 
past and the fresh start on Asiatic soil 
which Mr. Bowra seems to postulate. 
The Achaians, as he reminds us, 
preserved and maintained the Minoan 
culture which they found, and the 
Ionians, even if they do not represent 
the principal pre-Greek stock in Greece, 
must have been no less deeply imbued 
with it. An Aegaean script was current 
in Greece in the latest Mycenaean age. 
That it was used to render Greek seems 
highly probable from the use of a 
kindred script in Cyprus for this pur- 
pose in the historic age; and now 
Professor Persson presents us with a 
‘Mycenaean’ inscription from Asine 
most plausibly interpreted as a dedica- 
tion in Greek to Kumo, wife or hand- 
maid of Poseidon. Such considerations 
suggest a deeper and more vital relation 
of early Greek culture to that of the 
Mycenaean age than can be demon- 
strated from the Iliad or even the 
Odyssey, which has a more Minoan 


tinge and which does not come within 
Mr. Bowra’s purview. Without such 
an affiliation it is hard to account for 
the mature excellence of the Homeric 
as compared with other early epic. It 
may well have been part of Homer’s 
greatness to liberate, like Chaucer, his 
native literature from a tradition in 
which he himself was steeped, but 
which he had outgrown, a tradition 
whose vitality had passed away with 
the world which created it and from 
which nascent Hellenism had no longer 
anything to learn. 

Such criticism is, perhaps, beside the 
mark of Mr. Bowra’s immediate pur- 
pose. For him the interest of the 
tradition lies in the fact that it accounts 
for the inconsistencies of the Iliad with- 
out disintegrating the person of the 
author. The core of the book is the 
subtle and sensitive analysis of the 
poet’s superb and deliberate art; and 
here the writer attains a distinction of 
style and thought not always granted 
to the works of professional scholarship. 


H. L. Lorimer. 
Somerville College, Oxford. 





THE SOUL IN HOMER. 


Die Seele und das Ich im homerischen Epos, 
mit einem Anhang, Vergleich mit dem 
Glauben der Primitiven. Von JOACHIM 
BOuME. Pp. vi+132. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1929. Paper, RM. 8. 

HERR BOHME’s point of departure is 

the recent work of Otto and Bickel in 

criticism of Rohde’s interpretation of 
the Wvy7 as a ‘second self’ or ‘ weaker 

Doppelganger.’ His aim is to fix the 

meaning of the words with which 

Homer expresses the life of the soul 

and thereby to make it clear whether 

and in what form Homer knows the 
idea of the ‘life-soul.’ Drawing also 
upon the Homeric hymns and Hesiod, 
he examines afresh the various terms 
used, treating of the relation of each to 
the body, where that appears, then of 
its meaning for the life of the soul, the 
experiences it covers, and its relation to 
the Ego. Upon the other points the 
evidence is weighed with temperate 
judgment and current views are clearly 


presented, but the emphasis upon the 
last question, ‘How far was each of 
these terms used to express the self?” 
(cf., e.g., voos Sé of GAXa pevowd with 
ov yap Tis voov aAXos apelvova Todde 
vonoet), is the most distinctive feature 
of the book. The conclusion reached is 
that none of the several terms embraces 
the life of the soul in its entirety, but 
only particular experiences (‘ Evlebnis- 
komplexe’); ppéves and vdos belong to- 
gether as the representatives of the 
intellectual life, while xpadin, «fp, Hrop, 
Oupos, wévos (in part also ppéves) express 
emotion; not only do ¢péves and Oupds 
appear as ‘organs’ dependent upon the 
soul, but also vdos and Oupds as the 
‘active carriers of the life of the soul’; 
they can represent the self or (@uyos and 
xpadin) be opposed to it. It is, we are 
told, wrong to look for a system. The 
Homeric expressions arose in reaction 
to particular concrete experiences ; they 
are the result of man’s consciousness 
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in strong emotions that there is some- 
— working within him; this he names 
his @vyos, or his dpéves or his xpabdin; 
and when this idea of carriers of the 
emotional life was once to hand, the 
formation of a corresponding concept 
for the intellectual life, voos, can be 
understood. Herr Béhme claims thus 
to establish the existence for Homer of 
a plurality of ‘life-souls’ under these 
names. They are not ‘soul-parts’ nor 
different names for the same thing; 
‘the investigation has shown that the 
several names are applied to distinct 
spheres of soul-life’ (p. go). 

In fact, though a bias towards the 
intellectual sphere can be observed in 
the uses of dpéves (and voos) and towards 
the emotional in the uses of @uyds, the 
last statement, whose truth is so impor- 
tant for the earlier argument, will not 
hold, and the general claim does not 
take us very far. By similar tests of 
speech the modern Englishman has a 
multitude of ‘ life-souls ’—heart, brain, 
mind, spirit, soul, will, etc.—and leaves 
us no less in doubt as to which ‘ repre- 
sents the self.’ The term ‘soul’ is 
applied with curious latitude by some 
anthropologists, but it is surely better 
to set apart the bodily organs («padin, 
dpéves, etc.) which can themselves be 
spoken of as decisive factors and, with 
Otto, for instance, whom Herr Boéhme 
attacks, give the term ‘life-soul’ more 
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particularly to the Qvuds within them, 
which is concerned alike in feeling and 
in thought and quits the body in a swoon 
or at death. There are other major 
points on which Herr Béhme’s judg- 
ment might be disputed, and occasional 
minor flaws: ¢.g., cata cov voov icyave 
(Od. XIX. 42) is singled out (p.54) as 
showing the use of the noun vdos with a 
preposition parallel to évi dpeciv, and 
with curious perversity it is argued 
(p. 32 f.) that av«y in Il. XIX. 161 
means not ‘might for battle’ but 
‘battle’ (cf. Il. IX. 706). 

Such mistakes do not destroy the 
general impression that a very able 
mind, keenly logical, has been at work. 
The book fails in part by reason of its 
formal scheme and accompanying limi- 
tations of interest and approach, but it 
has the merit of being clearly written. 
For lack of space I have done scant 
justice to the careful analysis of details 
and the shrewd observations upon rele- 
vant side-issues which are thrown out 
by the way. There is also an excursus 
in which the wvy7 is explained as the 
breath, the life and the ghost (Toten- 
geist), and an appendix in which, on 
the basis of the materials collected and 
discussed by Arbman, beliefs about the 
soul or souls among various ‘ primitive ’ 
peoples are outlined for comparison. 

R. B. ONIANS. 


University of Liverpool. 





GREEK 


O. SCHROEDER: Grundriss der griech- 
ischen Versgeschichte. Pp. 170. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1930. M. 6 or 7.50. 
Nomenclator Metricus. Pp. 47. Hei- 
delberg: Winter, 1929. M. 3.50. 
Aristophanis Cantica. Pp.103. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1930. M. 4.20 or 4.80. 

Pius SERVIEN: Les rythmes comme 
introduction physique a l'esthétique. 
Pp. 207. Paris: Boivin, 1930. 12 fr. 

In the Grundriss Dr. Schroeder covers 

the whole of Greek lyrical composition 

in order to give a complete exposition 
of his metrical theories, combining with 
this. not a little information and some 
interesting speculation on the origins 
and progress of verse-forms. The 
Nomenclator is at once index and ency- 


METRES. 


clopedia to the new doctrines, indis- 
pensable to those who would study 
them, as much of the terminology is 
new. The Cantica (a re-edition) shows 
the theories in practice, and is more- 
over equipped with a valuable index of 
rhythms. 

Modern metricians are, of course, in 
full revolt against the dull and doubtful 
foot-chopping methods of Schmidt. On 
the one hand, we have the reversion 
to the ancient metric, and its reorgan- 
isation, to account for both metre and 
rhythm: on theother hand, the abandon- 
ment of metric (considered, as it should 
be, as measurement) and the study of 
rhythmic, suggested by Headlam and 
developed ingeniously and suggestively 
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by Thomson in his Greek Lyric Metres. 
Here we can only trace the bare outline 
of Schroeder’s theory and apply to it 
a few practical tests. Schroeder looks 
for the germ of verse-composition in 
religious or emotional cries that accom- 
panied the dance, and infers other 
primitive forms in songs which accom- 
panied work. i, édeXed, are only re- 
marks, artistically barren; but when 
you double them, ia iw, érered erered, 
you have a conscious duality which 
forms a verse-element—in fact, a e@Xov. 
«@Xa are of course of various lengths; 
besides such as these, and the falling- 
rising choriambic, the cretic, the paeon 
and so forth, you have Dreiheber and 
Vierheber—the Ibycean, for example, 
(6) - -vu- vu-G -. Allthese cara 
are units, indivisible into smaller units. 
The single foot does not exist: ‘ein 
Einzelfuss kann sich nicht fortbewegen.’ 
A corollary of this is the disappearance 
of the anacrusis. A «@Aov may have 
an optional ‘ Vorsilbe’; the Ibycean has ; 
but anacrusis as a regular thing is im- 
possible, as it isan ‘up-beat’ preliminary 
to a bar or foot, and the foot does not 
exist. The verse is to be divided into 
«@Xa and into nothing else, and cara 
and nothing else give the periodic cor- 
respondences within the strophe. To 
give an example: 

Ta" elev apé- (iambic K@Xov) -rarypos 
h- (cretic) -pws* ragov S& vavBata 
(lekythion, a double x@Aov) : four cada, 
which will correspond with another four 
elsewhere. It is attractive, as it frees 
us completely from the artificialities of 
foot-chopping and allows for proper 
elasticity in rhythm. A cretic can cor- 
respond to an iambus without any 
further to-do. But, in fact, it lands us 
into very grave difficulties. 

The theory develops itself rigidly, 
and without any reference to anything 
outside itself—to the poet, for example, 
or to ordinary speech. Thus we are 
asked, Whence did the trochee come? 
As we must proceed from the «@dop, 
the smallest unit, we think of a filling- 
up of the cretic [—-U-(u)] or a develop- 
ment of the paeon. But there is a 
certain simplicity and innocence in the 
trochee, and one is tempted to ask, 
parabolically, whether some primitive 
Greek did not once say, ‘Could you 


lend me half a dollar?’ and then noticed 
that a certain solemnity had been im- 
parted to his words by the way in which 
they fell. Again, Euripides is fond of 
—u-vu-~vu- as a clausula. These are 
not trochees, but an indivisible «@Aov. 
Why? Because Aristophanes uses it 
in dAarto Opatto dratto Opat, which 
is an Arbeitersingsang, originating there- 
fore from a class of people who knew 
nothing of iambs and trochees. It is 
an indivisible unit (and is called, very 
happily, a lekythion) wherever it 
appears. But surely it is a far cry from 
Arbeiter to Euripides. r 
How do things work out in practice ? 
KpiTiKh pétpov early 1) akon, we are re- 


minded. Pindar’s Theban Hymn begins 


"Iounvév, } xpvcadaxdray MeNlay, 


and v. 4 is 
4 76 mavroduov obévos ‘Hpaxhéos. 


It is surely plain that Pindar felt these 
to be in the same rhythm, and that he 
prefixed to v. 1 a preliminary Vorsilbe 
(I will not say anacrusis). But v. I is 
analysed as iambus +elegos with Vor- 
silbe, or iambelegos, and v. 4 as lonic + 
elegos (without Vorsilbe). We are con- 
tinually meeting this difficulty of dif- 
ferent names for what is obviously the 
same thing. In fact, Medea829 --v-- 
-~vu-vu- is a Chalcidian rhythm, 
while 832 -uwu-vu- --vu-— Is not. 
Surely this is scarcely illuminating. 

The ordinary explanation of the 
dactylo-epitrite is, I admit, not free from 
complications, but Schroeder’s system, 
though it admirably exposes the periodic 
structure, does nothing for the rhythm. 
He rejects the ‘epitrite’ as a mere 
metrical expression : it is an appuOpos 
mous and unsuited for continuous com- 
position, and the ‘ dactyls’ do not work 
without the Scholiastic subterfuge «ai 
ovdXafy and the ‘ newly invented dac- 
tyls with Vorschlag.’ That the epitrite 
is impossible is, I think, contestable ; 
and does Schroeder mean that Pindar 
could not write 


n-ne PP PPP PPL? 


because that particular phrase had not 
yet been invented ? 

At all events, -»~—— becomes an Ionic, 
and —~-— ~--—(-) are a choriambic + 
an Ionic. Now that an Ionic may 
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assume the bye-form -~-~ is clear 
enough, but it is surely odd that the 
vast majority of ‘epitrites’ are of this 
type, and not »»--. How comes it 
that a rhythm which consists entirely 
of Ionic elements sounds so entirely 
different from everything else Ionic? 
Obviously we cannot continue to regard 
it (as Pindar apparently did) as Dorian, 
and therefore it is renamed ‘ Chalcidian’ 
on the strength of a skolion from Chalcis 
composed in this metre. 
But there are particular objections. 
How are we to read Simonides’ Palinode? 
A 
Ovx éor’ Erupos Adyos obTos* 
B B 





B 


’ 3m) 
ov’ Bas év vyvolv eiodpoow ov 





txeo wépyaya Tpolas. 


The structure seems plain: ov« is a 
preliminary beat, and AA, BBB, what- 
ever they be called, clearly correspond, 
and v. 2 seems to me a perfectly 
rhythmical verse. Schroeder gives 
ovx €or’ Eru—pos déyos ob- 
tos’ 00d’ &Bas év vnuoiv ev- 
cé\porow ovd" 
ixeo wép—yaya Tpoias 
Ionic, Choriamb, Ionic, Ionic, Ionic, 
Choriamb, and Ionic—surely the very 
Melancholy of Anatomy. Others, he 
adds, might prefer Paroemiac, Leky- 
thion (-~-~—~-—) + Spondee (-céApous), 
Paroemiac—which at any rate does not 
mutilate the first phrase. 
I cannot see how metric and rhythm 
are to be made to work together on 
these lines. ’ 
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M. Servien deserves little attention. 
His book deals chiefly with the rhythms 
of French prose, which it ill becomes 
another foreigner to criticise. Unfortu- 
nately he added a chapter on the Dorian 
rhythms of Pindar. Hermann, West- 
phal, Boeckh, and all the tradition of 
Greek metric are in as great a darkness 
as was the rhythm of French prose until 
M. Servien came to judgment in the 
year 1925, a date which he mentions a 
dozen times as the beginning of a new 
era. But the Greek metricians may 
rest in peace, for their enemy has written 
thischapter. Boeckh’s criteria of verse- 
division were not entirely stupid, but 
were wrong. To M. Servien every ‘ in- 
different ’ syllable is the end of a verse, 
which makes the verses of the Epode 
of Pind. Ol. III. consist of 4, 49, 12, 7; 
4, 3,and 5 syllables! He is armed with 
an ingenious numerical system which, 
no doubt, enables him to wrest the 
secrets from French prose, but which, 
applied to Pindar, enables him merely 
to make statements which are not true, 
such that vv. 2, 3, and 7 (first half) of 
Ol. VI. are identical in metre. This 
unlucky strophe is subjected to an 
examination which brings to light a 
beautiful symmetry, but which entirely 
omits a complete verse. After this it 
seems an unimportant detail that the 
author’s ear allows him to take the first 
syllable of Tuvdapidacs Te prrokeivors 
as an anacrusis. Ei yap ai tovaide 
mpakers Tipsat, Ti Set pe yopevev ; 

H. D. F. KItTTOo. 

University of Glasgow. 





FARNELL’S PINDAR. 


The Works of Pindar translated, with 
Literary and Critical Commentaries. By 
Lewis RICHARD FARNELL. Vol. I. 
Translation in Rhythmical Prose with 
Literary Comments. Pp. xii+ 383; 
12 illustrations. London: Macmillan, 
1930. 18s. 

Dr. FARNELL has banished Greek type 

from his first volume (save for a two- 

line motto), and the reviewer had best 
refrain from criticising a text which can 
only be inferred from the translation. 

The book is made up of translations 

and brief discussions of all the odes and 


of the principal fragments, followed by 
an essay on Pindar’s life and work, 
The Preface explains Farnell’s aims, 
and defends his choice of the ‘ rhythmic 
prose-period,’ in preference to rhyme, 
blank verse, or plain prose. Perhaps 
no lover of Pindar can judge quite 
fairly of this translation, or of any 
translation. It is certainly better than 
many of its predecessors, but it is 
difficult to speak of it with enthusiasm. 
Farnell tells us that his model is the 
English Bible, and still more the Apo- 
crypha, but there is not much biblical 
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rhythm in his work. The end of the 

Third Pythian, for instance, runs as 

follows : 

Nestor and Sarpedon, the themes of human 
story, 

We know well because of the ringing verse that 
the craftsmen of song have forged. 

Virtue winneth a long life through far-famed 
poesy: but to few is it an easy task to 
accomplish that. 


The vocabulary of the translations is 
mostly free from irritating archaism, 
but there are some lapses, such as 
‘Why do I thus blate unseasonably ?’ for 
ti Kouta twapa xapov; The chief fault 
of substance is a tendency to change 
Pindar’s expression without sufficient 
cause. Why, for example, does o7ép- 
patos éyovta pifay become ‘draweth 
the well-head of his blood’? Why is 
vooo. & ote yhpas odAopevoy rendered 
‘neither age nor wasting sickness’? 
Why, above all, is that perfect image of 
Hector, Tpoias duaxov aotpaBij xiova, 
lost in the feebleness of ‘ Troy’s peerless 
and steadfast bulwark’? 

The discussions of individual poems 
are lucid and valuable, especially with 
regard to religious problems. The 
most interesting are perhaps those 
which deal with the Seventh Nemean 
and the Sixth Paean. Farnell suggests 
that the Paean, as we have it, is a 
revised second edition, omitting an 
allusion to Neoptolemus’s intention of 
sacking the temple, and adding the 
eulogy of Aegina. This is surely a 
desperate and needless attempt to save 
the credit of Aristodemus, whose 
‘ critical judgment’ Farnell overrates: 
it was he who thought that the whole 
Neoptolemus digression was due to 
this being the name of Sogenes’s trainer, 
and who explained tpia érea Svapxéce 
in l. 48 as a reference to the fact that 
this line occurs in the strophe of the 
third system from the end of the poem. 

Farnell shows throughout a keen 
appreciation of Pindar’s greatest pas- 
sages, but he is too prone to accuse the 
poet of carelessness and irrelevance. 
The most striking instance of injustice 
is his treatment of the Sixth Paean, 
where he condemns what he calls the 
‘close’ of the poem (the praise of 
Aegina) as ‘the crowning irrelevance,’ 


despite the fact that the last forty-three 
lines are missing or unintelligible. 

The essay on Pindar’s life and work 
contains much that is interesting. If 
it fails to produce an atmosphere so 
convincing as that of Wilamowitz’s 
Pindaros, this is perhaps chiefly due to 
Farnell’s imperfect sympathy with 
archaic art. He writes (p. 358): ‘ The 
youthful Pindar during his apprentice- 
ship (at Athens) would see nothing 
great in her art, unless he had the 
discernment to see the nascent great- 
ness of her vase-painting.’ The style 
is rather heavy, with some irritating 
tricks, such as ‘in this line’ (‘Pindar’s 
peculiar power in this line,’ ‘his greatest 
achievement in this line’), and at least 
one distressing touch of humour, the 
description of Asklepios’s raising of the 
dead as ‘taking a heavy fee to perform 
an illegal operation.’ 

There are several slips and misprints. 
On p. x the fifth and sixth lines from 
the bottom are transposed: on p. 7 
‘776 B.c.’ should be ‘476 B.c.’ There 
is something wrong with a sentence on 
p. 274, ‘It is otherwise if we may place 
the Isthmian and this congratulatory 
ode early in the summer of 479 B.c.’: an 
Isthmian victory could only be won in 
an even B.C. year, and it looks as though 
the phrase should run ‘the Isthmian 
<victory in 480 B.c.> and this con- 
gratulatory ode early in the summer of 
479 B.c.’ On p. 363, eight lines from 
the end, ‘and’ seems to be omitted 
after ‘ Persae.’ 

One small point in conclusion: 
Farnell writes (p. 382) ‘nor have I 
found any clear trace of his influence 
on Milton.’ Tillyard has said some- 
thing on this matter, but perhaps one 
detail may be added. Did not Milton 
get Ivassa,as the scene of Hercules’s 
struggle with Antaeus, in a simile at the 
end of Paradise Regained, from the 
Ninth Pythian, 1. 106, where many of 
the early editions read “Ipacoay mpos 
médw ’Avtaiov? If so, it was a floating 
memory, for the wrestling is not 
described there, but in the Fourth 
Isthmian, and the details are from 
later sources. D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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RITTER ON PLATO. 


Die Kerngedanken der platonischen Philo- 
sophie. By CONSTANTIN. RITTER. 
Pp. x+346. Munich: Reinhardt, 
1931. Paper, RM. 12 (bound, 14). 

It is forty-three years since the first 

book by Constantin Ritter on Plato 

appeared. And since then he has given 
us a series of works, marked by the 
highest standards of scholarship and 
judgment, for which all students of 
Plato owe him the deepest debt of 
gratitude. The series culminated in 
the great two-volume Platon, of which 
the first volume appeared in 1910, the 
second and larger not till 1923. The 
present work is very much on the lines 
of the Platon, except that it compresses 
into some three hundred pages what, 
in the larger work, occupied fifteen 
hundred. The first three chapters, 
which, with a brief introduction on 
Plato’s life and writings, occupy nearly 
two-thirds of the work, deal with the 
ethical theories of the earlier dialogues, 
and the Theory of Ideas in the earlier 
and later dialogues. The material here 
is treated strictly under the heads of 
the successive dialogues. In the later 
chapters, on logic, natural science, the 
theory of conduct in the later dialogues, 

Plato’s attitude to art, and his idea of 

God, the treatment is more general. 

It must be confessed that the book 
suffers by comparison with the earlier 
work. Ritter’s genius, I think, lies 
rather in the patient and scrupulous 
handling of masses of detail than in 
broad surveys and_ generalisations. 
And he needs a full-size canvas to get 
his effects. The results of the compres- 
sion show at their worst in the chapters 
on metaphysical questions. There is a 
curious air of indecisiveness in the 
treatment of the Theory of Ideas. And 
the treatment of the important problem 
of the place of mind or soul in the 
universe seems to me sadly inadequate. 
Some of the author’s conclusions on 
these points are very difficult to accept. 
He seems to me much more successful 


in his handling of particular minor 
questions. The chapters on Plato’s 
logic, and his attitude to art, are par- 
ticularly valuable. And, of course, 
throughout there are many helpful and 
suggestive observations. 

On the questions which are most in 
dispute among Platonic scholars of the 
present day Ritter’s attitude is, in 
general, very conservative. He regards 
the ethical thought of the earlier dia- 
logues as substantially Socratic. But 
the rest, particularly the Theory of 
Ideas, he takes to be purely Platonic. 
He accepts the dialogues throughout as 
complete and adequate evidence of 
Plato’s views. Yet most even of those 
who believe, with him, that the dia- 
logues were written to inculcate these 
views would like to see a little more 
appreciation of the wide gaps in our 
knowledge of Plato’s philosophy that 
they leave and the difficulty of extract- 
ing anything like a systematic theory 
from them. 

It is particularly interesting, in view 
of the modern interest in this subject, 
to see that he rejects as ‘ein blosses 
Hirngespinst’ the notion of any oral 
tradition of Plato’s teaching, and de- 
clares it to be out of the question that 
any information of value can be derived 
from Aristotle which might modify, or 
even supplement, what we can learn 
from the dialogues. He has nothing to 
say, therefore, about the theory of the 
Ideas as numbers, or of the further 
developments connected with this. 
This makes the book seem rather out of 
touch with a great deal of contemporary 
work. And yet it is possible that there 
may be value in the return to the dia- 
logues as the main evidence, in so far as 
it serves as a correction to the possibly 
exaggerated attention that has been 
given to Aristotle’s evidence in some 
recent research. 


G. C. FIELD. 
University of Bristol. 
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ROMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


Life and Literature in the Roman Re- 
public. By TENNEY FRANK, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Sather Professor of 
Classical Literature in the University 
of California, 1929-30. Pp. viii + 256. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1930. 
Cloth, 15s. 

TuHIs is the seventh volume of the 

Sather Classical Lectures, and the dis- 

courses are an effort to visualise a few 

great Roman writers in their response 
to environment. There are eight chap- 
ters: an Introduction on Social Forces; 

Early Tragedy and Epic; Greek 

Comedy on the Roman Stage; Terence 

and his Successors; Prose of Roman 

Statesmen; Republican Historiography 

and Livy; Cicero’s Response to Ex- 

perience; Lucretius and his Readers. 

Less danger exists now than formerly 
of misconceiving Latin literature as an 
uninspired copy of Greek originals. 
Enk, in the valuable opening volume of 
his recent Handboek der Latijnsche 
Letierkunde, has recorded the coming of 
the reaction in favour of a more intelli- 
gent view of Roman literary character. 
If borrowing were necessarily to dis- 
prove originality, it would go hard with 
the Greek tragic writers themselves, 
with Shakespeare, and with Racine. 
The contribution of environment must 
always be a factor alongside of the 
‘sources’ or literary heredity of an 
author, and there remains, baffling and 
incalculable, the element of pure crea- 
tive genius. Professor Frank gives us 
a sort of national credit for our literary 
criticism: ‘ English classicists in par- 
ticular, who have usually studied his- 
tory and literature together, have gener- 
ally kept a sane and fruitful co-ordina- 
tion of men and their milieu,’ and his 
introduction provides a_ serviceable 
sketch of ‘social changes that need to 
be kept in mind for the more detailed 
study of some of the writers of the 
Republican period.’ 

Suggestive remarks are made on early 
drama at Rome, its fondness for Euri- 
pideanism, and its national interest in 
Trojan themes. Problems regarding 
the development of plot and of lyric 
metres in drama are touched on: in 


one of these connexions, the conjecture 
is recorded that it was Ennius who 
reintroduced the dramatic chorus so 
that Greek plays might be given with- 
out cutting (p. 41). Professor Frank 
is particularly successful in conveying 
an impression of the evolution of Roman 
tragedy — despite the fragmentary 
nature of its remains. In the case of 
Medea, he goes forward to the Empire 
for Seneca’s extant play, and endeavours 
to show that the modifications made on 
what was once the barbaric myth of 
a dangerously attractive witch were 
modifications which reflected the social 
attitude of different periods. It is 
regrettable that the available scraps 
of Ennius and Accius inevitably leave 
the treatment conjectural, and it ought 
to be pointed out that one of the pro- 
voking losses to Latin literature is the 
disappearance of Ovid’s Medea. 

The chapters on the growth of prose 
and of history contain illuminating 
material. A protest is uttered against 
the doctrine that Greek rhetorical rules 
created Latin artistic prose: it grew, 
the author maintains, ‘to full maturity 
from native roots, in native soil, and 
with native nurture’ (p. 159). Before 
the consideration of Livy’s methods we 
have an instructive survey of the manner 
in which the first Roman historians 
worked, a summary of their materials 
for history, and a contention that the 
evidence available was more fully used 
than the pioneers get credit for. 
Incidentally, exception is taken to the 
view that all early republican archives 
perished in the Gallic fire of 387 B.c. 
The sane judgement passed on Cicero’s 
position—political, intellectual and 
juridical — at various periods in his 
career stirs a wish that space had been 
found for a picture of the Cicero of the 
Letters, the man in his social circle. 

The book is an enjoyable one, even 
if some contentions are unconvincing. 
The criticism that Plautus makes his 
women ‘futile twaddlers with no re- 
deeming features,’ which the author 
inclines to accept, is too sweeping: the 
exceptions are more numerous than he 
allows. The introduction of steno- 
graphers into the Senate by Caesar is 
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perhaps credited with too much effect 
in the direction of shortening the 
elaborate periods of orators (p. 166). 
On the other hand, the cultural results 
of the ambassadorial visits of Crates 
and of Carneades are underestimated 
by adducing the imperfect parallel of 
the appearance of French and Italian 
envoys at Washington in 1917 (p. 144). 
We know that Crates laid the founda- 
tion of fresh literary studies (Suet. De 
Gramm. 2),and Carneades made people 
think too dangerously for Cato’s taste. 

Emphasis needed in lectures is prob- 
ably responsible for certain repetitions. 
This may be why we are told three 
times about the service of Romans in 
Sicily and the resultant influence ; but 
it is unnecessary to repeat on p. 86 the 
names of theatres given on p. 49. A 
few slips in statement occur. Plautus 
does not ‘mention’ Naevius (p. 99), 
though he almost certainly alludes to 
him. ‘Recently discovered plays of 
Menander’ might mislead some. The 
quotation, p. 212 ., totam rem publicam 
sum amplexus (? complexus, Cic. ad Fam. 
X. 28) does not prove that Cicero 
assumed the position of gubernator in 
the state: it means that in his third 
Philippic speech he reviewed the public 
situation as a whole; and even huius 
vet principatum, quoted from ad Fam. 
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XI. 6, implies his taking the lead in 
a special policy in regard to Brutus. 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon ‘three’ not 
‘two’ years after 52 (p. 166). ‘ Apollo- 
nius of Rhodes’ (p. 131) is more usually 
the poet than the rhetorician. 

We are reminded of the transatlantic 
provenance of this briskly-written work 
not merely by its spellings like honor, 
center, defense, but by such a reference 
as ‘our Southern States before 186c,’ 
and such a phrase as ‘ brought to the 
block at Rome’ of the sale of captives. 
Seige (p. 30), Stoltz for Stolz (p. 69 n.), 
Carneadas (p. 164), deed for deeds (p. 
215), Chronos (p. 238), onpetov (p. 244), 
need correction; and De Prov. Proc. 
is an oversight for De Prov. Cons. 
(p. 212). Personally I wish Professor 
Frank would not lend his authority to 
humans and orotund. The former, true, 
has fairly old English usage to back it, 
but it has acquired a semi-facetious 
nuance; and orotund, though in English 
dictionaries, is a formation resembling 
a squashed concertina. Yet these are 
small matters when weighed against 
the very welcome and _ stimulating 
qualities of the book. 


J. Wicut Durr. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


























Die Komposition von Vergils Georgica. 
Von MAGDALENA SCHMIDT. (Studien 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alter- 
tums, XVI. 2/3.) Pp. 235. Pader- 
born: Schéningh. Paper, 12 M. 

THIs book is much too long. Every- 
one knows ‘that Virgil had a highly 
developed sense of proportion. Dr. 
Schmidt has conceived the idea of 
going through the Georgics book by 
book, section by section, paragraph by 
paragraph, to demonstrate this numeric- 
ally by the counting of lines. To do 
this is no doubt a valuable exercise, 
but it is essentially one that each reader 
must, and can easily, do for himself. 
In doing it he may from time to time 
come on points of special interest that 
deserve publication ; the mistaken policy 
of printing an unsifted account of one’s 
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labours is the more to be deplored in 
the book under review as there is some 
grain among the chaff, for example the 
suggestion that G. I. 176-7 should be 
taken with the preceding lines, or the 
undemonstrable but interesting specula- 
tions on the original form of the Fourth 
Book. 

There are four appendices: Catulls 
Bedeutung fiir die klassiche Komposi- 
tionskunst, Zur Komposition von 
Catulls 64. Gedicht, Stoff- und Vers- 
verteilung in den Dichtungen Culex 
und Ciris, Zur Kompositionstechnik 
des Horaz. These are all based on the 
belief that the Alexandrians and their 
Roman followers were given to com- 
posing poems according to numerical 
schemes—e.g., Theocritus XXIX. is 
analysed as 6, 7+7 (=14), 4+6+4 
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(=14), 6; Catullus LXIII. as 5.6.7.8 
(=26), 4.4.4.5.6 (=23), 12.12 (=24), 
4-3-3-3-4-3 (=20), where 26+20=46, 
23+24=47; of. Virgil, E. II. 5.13 
(=18), 9.3-9 (=21), 5.6.5 (=16), 13.5 
(=18), where 18+ 18= 36, 21+16=37. 
That these poets sometimes conformed 
to a numerical scheme is clear; whether 
they did so consciously the neo-Pytha- 
gorean literary critic does not stop to 
enquire; many of his discoveries may 
be imaginary because he does not allow 
for the effects of chance and a sense of 
proportion. By way of test I took an 
Epyllion on Carrhae, written by an 
undergraduate for a Latin verse prize 
last year. Analysis revealed the follow- 
ing scheme: A. Prologue, seven lines 
(cf. Iliad, Aeneid, Bellum Ciuile, Achil- 
leid, and Paradise Regained). B. The 


Roman Advance, 3.4, 2.3.2, 4. 4.3 (=7+ 
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7+7=21). C. Parthian Attack, 4.3.6. 
3-3-6.3.4 (=32). D. Roman Psychology 
and Counter - Attack, 7.2.3.3.2.7 | 7.8 


(=39). E. The Final Disaster, 9.5.8.12| 
6.4 (=44). The break-up of ‘the sym- 
metry towards the end mirrors, of 
course, the break-up of the Roman 
Army. A+B+E=72. C+D=71. 
Note also that the differences in length 
between the main sections are the three 
primes 5, 7, 11, im reverse order 
(‘Danach scheint es, dass die Auf- 
einanderfolge der drei Primzahlen ge- 
wissermassen symbolische Bedeutung 
haben soll fiir die Ratselhaftigkeit des 
miihseligen Erdendaseins,’ Schmidt, p. 
39). These discoveries astonished the 
author of the poem as much as they 
did the present reviewer. 


F, H. SANDBACH. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





MACKAIL’S AENEID. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. With introduc- 
tion and commentary by J. W. Mac- 
KAIL. Pp. Ixxxviili+532. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1930. Cloth, 18s. 

AN edition of the Aeneid by Dr. Mackail 

raises high expectations, and they are 

not disappointed; the happy possessor 
of this book will find it full of matter to 
stimulate his interest in the poem and 
to deepen his appreciation. According 
to the preface, the aim has been to 
present just so much commentary as 
may enable the poem ‘to be read con- 

tinuously with intelligent interest. ‘A 

great part of my labour,’ to quote Dr. 

Mackail’s own words again, ‘—and as I 

believe not the least useful part—has 

consisted in discarding accumulated 
material . . . the commentary for the 
most part omits information which is 
generally accessible in grammars, lexi- 
cons, dictionaries of biography and 
mythology.’ He cites with approval 

Wilamowitz’s saying, ‘In my old age I 

have been even more inclined to reject 

ponderous learning and just to say 
straight out what is correct.’ 

There was certainly room for an edi- 
tion of the Aeneid on these principles, 
and in the introduction they are carried 
out triumphantly. It is a piece of 
writing which deserves the highest 





praise. In some 20,000 words, and yet 
without any suggestion of constriction, 
Dr. Mackail has been able to place the 
Aeneid in its historical setting and to 
show the way to a critical understanding 
of it, as he ranges from details of versi- 
fication to the whole composition and 
its meaning and value. 

Most readers will probably be sur- 
prised to find how many traces of in- 
completion are left in the poem (and 
may apply the observation to the 
‘Homeric Question’). This is a topic 
on which previous English editions have 
been curiously silent. Dr. Mackail de- 
votes to it ten pages of his introduction 
and a great part of the introductory 
notes which are prefixed to each book. 
These are clearly not meant to be ex- 
haustive in this respect, for sometimes 
(e.g. X. 543) the note below the text 
recognises as unfinished a passage not 
mentioned in the introductory note. 
Sometimes one may complain that Dr. 
Mackail has carried the process of dis- 
carding too far and is insufficient. 
Thus nothing is said of the difficulties 
which beset V. 779-832: Venus’ inter- 
vention is introduced with something 
less than Virgil’s usual skill; half-lines 
betray re-writing in her speech and in 
Neptune’s; he finally emerges in all his 
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majesty to lay a storm in a sea which 
we have just been told was calm. The 
earliness of Book III. is recognised, and 
the view accepted that it is largely made 
up from drafts in which the story was 
told by the poet, not put in the mouth 
of Aeneas. But its fundamental incon- 
sistency of conception with the rest of 
the Aeneid is too lightly passed over. 
To put it briefly, in Book III. the Tro- 
jans make a highly successful voyage 
with general good luck (eg. 282, 550, 
687) and suffer no hostile intervention 
from Juno; in the rest of the Aeneid 
her enmity has tossed them for seven 
years maria omnia circum. Dr. Mackail 
does indeed give a table by which the 
events of Book III. are spread over five 
years and a half, but obviously without 
conviction. It is difficult, as he says, 
‘to make the episodes recounted spread 
over more than three years,’ and most 
natural, one may add, to make them 
occupy two. It is useless to try to 
reconcile the chronology ; the inconsis- 
tency is part of a wide-reaching differ- 
ence, which would have led to extensive 
re-writing of Book III. In the mean- 
time Virgil was using it as a quarry for 
materials for other parts of the poem. 
On coming to the notes, one feels that 
the aim proposed in the preface has not 
been so successfully carried out. One 
reason without doubt is that something 
has been sacrificed to appearance. The 
notes, printed below the text, occupy 
fairly constantly about one-third of the 
page, an arrangement which makes the 
book a very pleasant onetoread. (The 
careful production throughout justifies 
the apparently high price.) But this 
must have been hampering in the writ- 
ing of notes, and the need to fill neither 
too much nor too little space accounts 
for the dogmatic brevity of some and the 
apparent superfluity of others (c.g. on 
IX. 753 or III. 111, which ends with the 
words ‘the point is quite immaterial’). 
Yet even apart from this Dr. Mackail 
seems to have compromised between 
giving the necessary minimum of aid 
and giving his own contributions, 
whether important or trivial. It seems 
better to approach the notes as a trea- 
sure-house; then we shall accept with 
delight such things even as the account 
of the Iroquois (X. 201) without en- 
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quiring whether it is really necessary. 
Most people will probably use his edi- 
tion as a valuable supplement to rather 
than as a substitute for their older ones. 

A very interesting feature of the notes 
is that Dr. Mackail is not afraid to pass 
adverse criticisms on his author, though 
he always adds the pious belief that had 
Virgil lived he would have revised the 
offending passage. These criticisms, 
coming from one so sensitive, are always 
worth attention. In general, the level 
of interest in these notes is so high that 
it seems impossible to choose among 
them for quotation; at the risk of giving 
a false impression I will mention a few 
by which I am not convinced. I. 211: 
tergora diripiunt costis et viscera nudant, 
‘the viscera are the tergora. 224: A 
study of the Thesaurus and the context 
supports the MSS. despiciens rather than 
dispictens as printed. 400: portum tenet, 
‘makes for harbour’; all the parallels 
here quoted seem to make against this 
interpretation. 608: pelus dum sidera 
pascet is not an image, but supposed 
science; cf. Lucr. I. 231, Sen. Q.N. 
VII. 20, etc. II. 30: classibus can 
hardly mean ‘cavalry.’ III. 61: I 
agree that there is nothing to cavil at in 
Austyvos. But the explanation cannot 
be that the wind in question is the lenis 
crepitans Auster of 70, as the wind does 
not drop till line 69. The Trojans are 
so shocked that they are ready to face a 
head wind to get away from the pollutum 
hospitium. 1V.19: This note seems to 
me to underestimate the seriousness 
with which Dido regards her culpa. I 
do not see how the facta impia of 596 
can be Aeneas’s, and it is not only in 552 
that she accuses herself of something 
‘worse than incredulous folly.’ 339: 
Aeneas’s speech is plain and brutal rather 
than ‘faltering and entangled.’ VIII. 
173: I see no reason for departing from 
the common view that Virgil is connec- 
ting the festival of Hercules with that of 
August 12 at the Ara Maxima. IX. 
314: The fossae are not drainage canals, 
but part of the fortifications as in 506, 
567. 651 can hardly be an interpola- 
tion, for 650 is unsatisfactory by itself. 

There are a number of appendices: 
one analyses Virgil’s very free use of the 
ablative, another sets out the similari- 
ties between the episodes of Sinon and 
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Achaemenides and between the deaths 
of Dido and Amata, a third draws 
parallels—to my mind rather fanciful— 
between the underworld of Book VI. 
and a Minoan palace. Others contain 
an analysis of VI. 580-627, an account 
of the varying legends of Aeneas’s de- 
scendants, and finally a sketch of the 
geography and strategy of Books VII.- 
XII. This last seems to me inferior to 
Carcopino’s account in Virgile et les 
Origines d’Ostte. Among other things 
the natural route for Volcens and his 
cavalry on their night-march is along 
the plain rather than that followed by 
the Trojan infantry per ardua montts 
deserta in Book XI. 

An abbreviated apparatus criticus gives 
the readings of FGMPRYV only, taken 
from Ribbeck, omitting obvious slips 
and variations of spelling. This is all 
that will be wanted by anyone reading 
the Aeneid for its poetry, but I could 
wish that variations from modern prac- 
tice were not dismissed simply as ‘er- 
ratic spelling’ (p. viii), that it were not 
stated that the MSS. give loquela, querela 
for loquella, querella (p. ix), that Rib- 


beck’s record of MS. readings were not 
called ‘definitive except for a few de- 
tails’ (p. xii), when he never collated 
M, but only Foggini’s transcript, and 
that Henry had been followed in the 
correction of ‘ details’ at I. 604, V. 768, 
VIII. 205, X. 138 (Aeneidea, pp. xxvii- 
xxvill). On page lix G is said to have 
ten leaves, whereas it has eleven; A is 
said to have six leaves extant, whereas 
it has seven. The list of fourth and 
fifth century manuscripts omits the 
eight leaves of the Milan palimpsest. 
The following new verbal emendations 
are introduced into the text: tripoda ac 
Clarit at III. 360 (cacophonous, though 
ac crebro is read at Tibullus I. 5. 72), 
omnts cursu mihi prospera dixit religio at 
III. 362, and, surprisingly, wolucre in 
tratecto fune columbam quo tendant ferrum 
at V. 488. A good deal of attention has 
been paid to punctuation, a most valu- 
able kind of criticism. 

All in all, this is a book for which we 
must be deeply grateful. 


F. H. SANDBACH. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 





SEXTUS 
Sextus Pompey. By Moses Hapas, 
Pu.D. Pp. vi+181. New York: 


Columbia University Press (London: 

Milford), 1930. Cloth, $2, or ros. 6d. 

net. 
In a brief introductory chapter Dr. 
Hadas states that it is the purpose of 
his monograph ‘to trace the career of 
Sextus, and to make it clear that he was 
not merely the corsair chief that history 
has painted him, but the legitimate 
successor to the claims of his father and 
the active representative of a consider- 
able section of Roman sentiment.’ The 
ancient authorities, we are told, ‘are 
unanimous in regarding the war with 
Sextus as a pirate war.’ To Dio and 
Appian ‘anyone who had defied the 
existing order as personified in the 
divine Augustus must have been a 
monster.’ One had not suspected it. 


But if Sextus Pompey needs defence on 
a charge of mere piracy Dr. Hadas will 
have no difficulty in obtaining an 
acquittal. 


He rightly insists on the 





POMPEY. 
importance of ‘Hausmachtpolitik’ in 
the history of the period, calls attention 


to Sextus’ professions of piefas, and 
adduces the evidence of Appian and 
Dio to show that he had considerable 
support in Italian public opinion. (The 
concession on p. 82, that it ‘seemed 
plain that Sextus’ war was a war in his 
personal interest only,’ seems gratui- 
tous. Appian is quoted two pages later 
to the effect that young Romans 
preferred to join him as representing the 
better cause.) 

But as a biography of Sextus the 
book is disappointing. In an opening 
chapter on the date of his birth Dr. 
Hadas advocates the year 76 against 
Drumann (75) and Hitze (67), but omits 
to notice the argument on which the 
latter laid most stress) The space 
devoted to his early life seems excessive. 
That he was not, as Velleius says, 
‘studiis rudis, sermone barbarus’ is a 
point incapable of demonstration; and 
the stages of his journey with his step- 
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mother from Rome to Lesbos seem of 
little importance. Throughout the 
book Dr. Hadas is concerned that 
justice shall be done to Sextus’ character 
and motives, and he makes some just 
observations on the ‘legality’ of his 
cause; but his habit of interrupting the 
narrative to compare him with Octavian, 
to Octavian’s disadvantage, is rather 
irritating. (The acceptance of the 
slander quoted on p. 147 would astonish 
the author of it.) In the matter of 
responsibility for the breach of the 
treaty of Misenum it is difficult to see 
which comes off worse. 

Curiously enough, less than justice 
is done to Sextus Pompey’s ability and 
achievements. The usual charge of 
‘failure to use opportunities’ is too 
readily admitted, and even exaggerated. 
Was Italy ‘defenseless’ during ti 
campaign of Philippi? Did not Sextus, 
Murcus and Ahenobarbus both ‘sweep 
the Caesarians from the seas and harass 
them in other ways,’ as we are told they 


could have done? How could Sextus 
(after Philippi) have ‘continued in the 
position in which he found himself 
during the twenty months between the 
deaths of Caesar and Cicero,’ or ‘ lived 
up to the position which Cicero in the 
Philippics assumes for him’ (pp. 79-82) ? 

For military and naval operations the 
author is usually content to quote or 
summarise the narratives of Appian or 
Dio. Students already puzzled by 
those narratives will find little assist- 
ance, and may sometimes have to turn 
back to them to elucidate Dr. Hadas. 
In a work on Sextus Pompey, whether 
he was a pirate or the legitimate 
successor of Pompey the Great, more 
attention should surely have been paid 
to questions of tactics, strategy, military 
chronology, and the relative sizes of 
fleets and armies. 

There is a good bibliography at the 
end of the book. 

G. W. RICHARDSON. 
University of Leeds. 





SOME OVID. 


Ovide: (1) Les Amours, (2) Remédes a 
V’Amour. Texte établi et traduit par 
HENRI BoORNECQUE. Pp. x+11I3, 
x+46. (Collection des Universités 
de France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1930. Paper, 18 and 10 
francs. 

THESE volumes of the Budé Classics 

are inconvenient in design and careless 

in execution. Owing to a mistaken 
economy in paper the notes are partly 
at the foot of the page and partly at the 
end of the book, while other information 
has to be sought in the index of proper 
names. The French and Latin on any 
page may fail to correspond by as much 
as four or five lines, and the apparatus 
criticus may or may not be found on 
the page to which it refers. The in- 
conveniences of this system are not 
lessened by frequent mistakes in the 
numbering of references; for instance, 
some of the notes to p. 29 of the 

Remedia Amorts will be found lurking 

among those belonging to p. 36. 

But slovenliness such as this, which 
is merely a nuisance in notes and trans- 

lation, is more serious in a text. A 


new text of Ovid’s love-poems, particu- 
larly the Amores, based on a re-examin- 
ation of the MSS. and provided with a 
proper apparatus, is a real need, and 
these volumes are based on Professor 
Bornecque’s own collation of the MSS. 
of the Amores and Vollmer’s of those 
of the Remedia. But their value is 
greatly diminished by the carelessness 
with which the whole work has been 
carried out. Not only is the text dis- 
figured by such gross errors as lines 
short of a syllable, Am. 1. 4. 5, 2. 2. 62, 
or obvious blunders like nidit for vidit, 
1. 8. 4, Eycis for Erycis, 3. 9. 45, and 
contempnere for contemnere, Rem. 517, 
with punctuation to match, but the 
apparatus criticus is itself unreliable; 
and a chaotic use of italics adds to 
the confusion. In the Remedia (with 
which is included the De Medicamine 
Faciei) all divergences from R are 
printed systematically in italics; but in 
the Amores, where italics are meant 
apparently to call attention to variant 
readings, it is impossible to tell when 
the variant has been omitted by an 
oversight as in 1. 4. 61, where the text 
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gives obortis and the apparatus fails to 
mention abortis, the reading of P, or 
whether the italics are due, as often, to 
the whim of acompositor. The follow- 
ing examples will show the quality of 
the apparatus. Am. 1. 8. 11, stellantia: 
the vulgate stillantia, also the reading 
indicated by P according to the editor’s 
article in Musée Belge, 1926, is not 
recorded. 3. 8.12, amplexus: the read- 
ing of P is given here as amplexis, 
in the M.B. as amplexus. Rem. 220: 
there is nothing to show that Allia is 
an emendation, all the MSS. giving 
alea. Rem. 566, adesse: the vulgate 
obesse is not given, though it is not 
obvious to which reading the trans- 
lation refers. Rem. 521: ubi, mi sapi- 
entia desit, is printed without allusion 
to the fact that R omits the mi and E 
has patientia. 

Professor Bornecque offers a few 
emendations of his own. I. 7. 61: 
tandem for tamen certainly seems to 
remove a non-sequitur. 2. 14. 22: 
negante for necante is attractive, though 
necante is better than megante, the read- 
ing of P, in line 15 of the same poem. 
The much-vexed couplet 2. 18. 25, 26 
he prints— 

Quodque 
ensem 

Dicat et Aoniam Lesbis amata lyram. 

This is neat, but whereas the presence 
of the sword in 25 is amply explained by 
Hervides VII. 184, Sappho’s holding her 
lyre is not so well justified by Her. XV. 
181 sq., though it is possible that this 
is not the poem referred to. 2. 19. 59: 
tuvet for iuvat has some point, but was 
printed long ago by Merkel. There is 
little to be said for venies instead of 
venias at 3. g. 61, still less for tuts 
instead of meis at Rem. 426. The 
present editor also follows Merkel in 
bracketing lines which are probably no 
more than an example of Ovid's self- 
indulgence, and he extends the practice 
to Am. 3. 3. 35, 36 and Rem. 405, 406. 


tenens Dido strictum miserabilis 


VOL. XLV. 


NO. CCCXXXIII. 


A few departures from the Teubner 
text may be noticed. 1. 4. 35: indignts 
for impositis, which may be justified by 
the recurrence of pone in the next line. 
I. 13. 23: lacerts for labores, lacerti being 
less likely to be a gloss. At 3. 8. 12 
ventre is introduced from a Berne MS. 
instead of tacere; this is supported by 
the MS. testimony for amplexus rather 
than amplexu. But most of the changes 
are for the worse. At 1. 6. 37 Martha’s 
vimen makes nonsense of corona in the 
next line. 1. 6. 41: praebet amanti is 
obviously inferior to Heinsius’s perdat, 
amantis. 2. 9. 27: the strange revanuit 
is given for relangmt. 3. 7. 55: he 
restores the unlikely non blanda puto, 
and at line 79 the translation fails to 
explain the preference of ramis to Janis. 
At Rem. 699 Heinsius’ furiales is adopted, 
but Housman’s furari is mentioned; at 
Am. 2. 5. 42, however, Housman’s visu 
for casu is ignored, and the latter is ren- 
dered as though it were a synonym for 
forsitan. 

The translation is the most satis- 
factory part of the work, though here, 
too, misprints abound; the French 
approaches nearer than could most 
languages to the unembarrassed eleg- 
ance of the Latin; its fault is a 
tendency to be long-winded. A few 
points call for attention. 1. 2. 12: 
rursus is given in the text, but the trans- 
lation is of vidi. 1. 4, 5: it is pretty 
clear from the context that apte subiecta 
refers to something less innocent than 
the young woman’s position at table. 
I. 7. 60: sanguis is certainly not literal 
blood; whether we read erat, or with 
the old editions evant, the meaning is 
that the lover feels as if the girl’s tears 
were his own blood. 2. 1. 14: there is 
nothing in the Latin about Pelion being 
hurled into the abyss. 2. I0. 19: 
‘tourments de l’amour’ suggests un- 
satisfied love, which is not here meant. 

D. W. Lucas. 


‘ing’s College, Cambridge. 
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CLAUDIUS TO THE ALEXANDRINES. 


Epistula Claudiana: Der neuentdeckte 
Brief des Kaisers Claudius vom Jahre 
41 n. Chr. und das Urchristentum. Eine 
exegetisch-historische Untersuchung. By 
STEPHAN Loscu. Pp. 48. Rotten- 
burg a. N.(Wiirttemberg): Bader’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1930. M. 3.60. 

THE literature evoked by the letter of 
Claudius to Alexandria (P. Lond. 1912, 
edited in Jews and Christians in Egypt) 
continues to grow. Mr. Lésch’s mono- 
graph, even after all that has been 
written, makes some contributions of 
value to the interpretation of the letter, 
or rather to that portion of it which 
deals with the anti-Jewish disturbances. 
The title might suggest that the author 
accepts the view of S. Reinach and 
G. de Sanctis, that the passage refer- 
ring to the xowy tis Ths oikoupévns 
vogos contains an allusion to Christian 
propaganda at Alexandria; but this is 
not the case. He states very fairly the 
arguments in favour of that view, but 
dismisses it as improbable and un- 
necessary. None the less he contrives 
to extract from the passage matter for 
an interesting dissertation on the phrase- 
ology of early Christian texts. 

After an introduction on the papyrus 
generally and a chapter on the supposed 
allusion to Christianity, the author pro- 
ceeds in Chapters II and III to the 
constructive part of his work. In II 
he discusses the words xoww7 vogos. It 
was partly on them that the Christian 
theory was based, and Cumont cited 
the parallel of Acts 24, 5; but Lésch 
here shows that the equation vdaos, 
voonpa, voréw with otdots, ctaciatw is 
a commonplace of Greek thought from 
Herodotus to Plutarch. (A parallel to 
Claudius’ words is now to be found in 
the new fragment of the Acta Isidori 
[ Wilcken, Chrest. 14], edited by Count 
Uxkull-Gyllenband in the Berlin Sitz- 
ungsberichte, where Isidorus declares 
that the Jews 6Anv thy oixoupévnv 
[émvyetpodow tapac|cew.) In III he 
illustrates from Christian literature, 
particularly from the first Epistle of 
Clement, the transfer of the same idea 
to a Christian setting, suggesting, from 
an analysis of the letter, that Clement, 





who so strikingly reproduces in the 
religious world the point of view of 
the secular statesman, had served 
before his conversion in the department 
ab epistults. 

Whatever be thought of this sug- 
gestion, the volume is certainly a 
thorough and learned piece of research 
work. It is not recommended by its 
style, which is cumbrous and unattrac- 
tive, and the main thesis is unneces- 
sarily weighted by numerous references 
on subsidiary points. It is surprising 
that the introductory remarks contain 
some bad slips. The letter of Atha- 
nasius, whether or not by the saint, is 
certainly not an ‘Abschrift’ (p. 5, 
note 3) but an original letter; nor is 
there any reason to call the writer 
a bishop apart from the identification 
with St. Athanasius. The statement 
on p. 6 that ‘Der Kaiserbrief ist 
an den Prafekten von Aegypten . 
gerichtet’ may conceivably mean 
nothing more than that the letter was 
sent to the prefect for transmission to 
the city, but if so it is very badly 
worded, and is naturally understood 
as saying that it was addressed to him. 
It was, of course, addressed ’AXe- 
Eavdpéwv tH mode. It is not true to 
say that the papyrus gives it ‘im 
ganzen Wortlaut’ (p. 6); the copy 
must omit at least the date. In note 3 
on p. 7 the writer quite misconceives 
the point as to éei ‘Pwyns: ‘Erst 
Wilcken 308 f. brachte die gliickliche 
Lésung mit der Schreibung én |i ‘Popns 
avateOncetar.. Wilcken’s (undoubtedly 
correct) explanation rested not on a 
correction of ézrei to émi (the correction 
was made in the apparatus criticus to 
the editio princeps) but on a different 
interpretation of the preposition. 
Finally, part II of the letter does not 
refer merely to the BovAy (p. 8) but to 
various requests, among which that for 
a Bovd# was doubtless the most import- 
ant. Such examples of carelessness 
are unfortunate, and may create against 
the volume a prejudice which the bulk 
of it does not deserve. 

H. I. BELL. 

British Museum. 
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PERSIUS TRANSLATED. 


The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. Ren- 
dered into English verse with an 
introduction and notes by JONATHAN 
TaTE. Pp.68. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1930. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. TATE has translated from Mr. S. G. 
Owen’s text of 1907, from which he 
records some fifteen deviations. Those 
at I. 8, II. 12, V. 136, 150, 169, 176 are 
improvements; at I. 17, 111, II. 2, III. 
31 Mr. Owen is preferable to Mr. Tate ; 
at II. 14, III. 1, IV. 51 there is nothing 
to choose between them. At I. 12 
Professor Housman’s interpretation is 
rejected and sed not translated. I. 23: it 
may be noted that Mr. Tate turns his 
back on Madvig’s articulis and keeps 
auriculis as dative, supposing cute per- 
ditus to refer not to dropsy but to apo- 
plexy caused by prolonged recitation of 
verses giving ‘a sensual pleasure by 
theirsound.’ I. 65-68: Mr. Tate forgets 
to say in his list of deviations that Mr. 
Owen has inverted commas, and at I. 
75-78 he forgets to say that he has none. 
III. 16: aut, which is inappropriate, is 
kept, but Mr. Tate finds no difficulty in 
translating it by ‘ah!’. III. 96 and V. 
169: punctuation should make the ne 
clauses dependent. V. 32: Mr. Tate bids 
us read comites, but who ever dreamed 
of reading anything else? Certainly 
not Mr. Owen. V. 134: rogat, which is 
quite acceptable as an aside (cp. Hor. 
Sat. II. 7. 117, for example, and P. 
Thomas, Mnem. XLIX., 1921, p. 39), is 
preferable to rogas. V.171: haut mora 
has no business to be in inverted 
commas. V.176: the comma should be 
after sui. VI. 37: et Bestius is not said 
by the heir, and means not ‘even Bes- 
tius’ but ‘and like Bestius.’ VI. 41: the 
first sentence is a question (like 26 guid 
metuas ?) and not said by the heir. 

In style Mr. Tate’s translation in 
heroic couplets is a creditable piece of 
work. It keeps close to the Latin, it 
avoids diffuseness, it is clear and dex- 
terous. The ‘slight strain of rather old- 
fashioned English’ is felt to be in place 
and helps to make agreeable reading. 
Once or twice Mr. Tate goes perhaps a 
little far in looseness of rhyme, as with 
‘endurable’ and ‘still, and there are 
some small blemishes, as on p. 18 in the 


repeated ‘ rear’ and p. 24 ‘ blood,’ which 
is clearly a stop-gap; but as a whole— 
and it is as a whole that Mr. Tate asks 
that it should be judged—the work is a 
success. Lines 35-41 of the fourth 
satire, which the reader can find trans- 
lated by Dryden and Cartault, for ex- 
ample, are expurgated. In the choli- 
ambics, which are well translated into 
eight-syllabled iambic lines, carmen 
nostrum of verse 7 is taken to refer to 
the following seven verses. At I. 38 ¢ 
manibus illis is omitted. I. 53: sumen is 
not exactly ‘ pork-pie.’ I. 78: Antiopa, 
aerumnts cor luctificabtle fulta: Mr. Tate 
imagines that Antiope leans on her 
woes, which is very odd. Fulta means 
‘ oppressed’: see Postgate on Prop. I. 8. 
7 and P. Sandford, C.R. IV., 1890, p. 
272. I. 118: excusso naso probably means 
not ‘upon his dainty nose’ but ‘on his 
nose thrust in the air’ or, possibly, 
‘snorting.’ II. 37: it is a pity to give 
‘lord and lady’ for rex et regina in view 
of Haupt, Opusc. III., pp. 570-571, and 
W. R. Halliday, C.R. XXXVIIL., 1924, 
p- 169. II. 66: conchae is genitive. III. 
10, tam liber et positis bicolor membrana 
capillis: it is natural to take membrana as 
something other than /tber and to mean 
material for finished work, but Mr. Tate 
speaks of the ‘papyrus-roll’ as ‘ar- 
rayed in vellum.’ III. 17: the scholiast 
may be right, for cp. Aristophanes, 
Equites 717, Theophr. Char. XX. At III. 
60 aliquid quo tendtsis omitted. III. 86: 
multum, which belongs to torosa, is 
omitted. III. 92: what of the explana- 
tion of P. Thomas, Mnem. XLIX., 1921, 
p- 37? IV. 22: bene belongs not to dis- 
cincto but to cantauerit. IV. 28: pertusa 
comptta is translated ‘ worn cross-roads,’ 
but it is hard to believe that the words 
do not mean the same as peruia compita 
in Calp. Sic. IV. 126. V. 16: ‘in right 
noble sport’ is a poor translation of 
ingenuo ludo, which means ‘ with well- 
mannered pleasantry.’ V. 73: Mr. Tate 
follows Casaubon, but Conington’s way 
is better. V.135: Hor. Sat. II. 4. 29-30 
suggests that Coa refers to wines and 
not silks. V. 169: ‘Sir’ is not quite the 
right word for puer. V. 191: curto cen- 
tusse is translated by ‘a clipped half- 
crown,’ which suggests that centussis is 
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not a sum of money but acoin. VI. 52- 
53: nulla iam reliqua ex amitis is omitted. 

Mr. Tate gives a brief and sensible 
introduction (the reader might have 
been referred to Villeneuve here as well 
as later in the book) and a few notes. 
Concerning the right interpretation of 
I. 75-78 he refers to Professor H. J. 
Rose, C.R. XXXVIII., 1924, p. 64, but 
does not observe that it was far from 
new when Professor Rose published it 
as his own; it had, for example, been 
discussed and accepted by Villeneuve, 
who was followed by Cartault. The 
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note on V. 165 might have given a 
reference to G. C. Fiske, C.Ph. XI., 
1916, pp. 336-338, and Gildersleeve, 
A.J.Ph. XXXVIII., 1917, p. 111. On 
p- 67 add the elaborate but incautious 
work of R. C. Kukula, Persius und Nero 
(Graz, 1923). 

Misprints and slips occur on p. 14, l. 
16, gt for g2, p. 23 last line, 51 for 52, 
p- 52, 1. 18, 34 for 33, and last line, 60 
for 61, p. 64, 1. 23, April for May, p. 68, 
l. rr, V. for IV. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 

University of Liverpool. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 


Julian the Apostate. By W. DouG.Las 
Simpson. Pp. xi+127. Aberdeen: 
Milne and Hutchison, 1930. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Simpson is clearly deeply inter- 

ested in the story of Julian the 

Apostate, and he has written a straight- 

forward biographical sketch which 

should interest many readers. The 
book is to be warmly welcomed: it 
should find a place in our public 
libraries and also in the libraries of our 
schools. Its attractiveness is increased 
by the reproduction (from Stein’s Ge- 
schichte des spatrémischen Reiches) of 
plates of Constantius II., of Julian 

(from a gold solidus) and of Constantine 

the Great. From Antiquity has been 

borrowed a plan of the environs of 

Ctesiphon; the Acerenza bust forms 

the frontispiece, though it might have 

been noted that there is no certainty 
that the bust does in fact represent 

Julian. 

Mr. Simpson prefaces his biography 
with a chapter on the state of the 
empire in the fourth century. He 
fully recognises the magnitude of the 
achievement of Constantine: ‘ We must 
not forget that the East Roman Empire 
and all that it has meant to mankind 
was the creation of Constantine. From 
first to last, amid every vicissitude, its 
heart beat strong within the triple walls 
of Constantinople.’ Rightly he does 
not, as would Seeck, seek to belittle 
the cardinal importance of Constan- 
tine’s city in the history of the Roman 
Empire. Of Constantine’s own religious 
position he writes: ‘He belonged to 





both religions, Symmachus could say 
at a later date. Although his children 
were brought up in the new faith, 
Constantine himself did not accept 
baptism until he lay on his death-bed— 
and then with the curiously character- 
istic remark, “‘ Let there be no mistake.’’’ 
But this has long been recognised as a 
mistranslation: the emperor had hoped 
to receive baptism in the waters of the 
Jordan; when he realised that death 
was near and that his wish could not 
be fulfilled, be called for baptism forth- 
with—‘ Let there be no delay,’ he said. 
That Constantine as emperor—as ruler 
over pagans as well as Christians—was 
bound to belong to both religions is 
true, but we are gradually being forced 
to recognise that for Constantine the 
man the decision dates back to A.D. 312: 
from that year he regarded himself as 
one whom the God of the Christians 
had chosen to perform His will. 

There is a danger that too much 
stress may be laid on the hieratic 
seclusion of a fourth-century emperor. 
‘The Imperator or commander in the 
field, the Princeps or first servant of the 
state, is now transformed into a Sanc- 
tissimus Augustus . . . a Sultan clois- 
tered from the vulgar gaze by all the 
elaborate and servile pomp of an 
oriental court.’ On reading Mr. Simp- 
son’s words it would be easy to forget 
that all the fourth-century successors of 
Constantine led the armies of the 
Roman state, and that when, in the 
fifth century, an emperor did confine 
himself to his palace, he was recalled 
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to his imperial duty by the admonition 
of Synesius. 

Mr. Simpson paints his pictures in 
very sombre colours; in the fourth 
century ‘the wealthy classes were sunk 
in moral bankruptcy’; have we really 
sufficient evidence for such a sweeping 
condemnation? In my own judgment, 
Mr. Simpson’s portraiture of Con- 
stantius is too unrelieved in its gloom: 
‘his whole being was poisoned by the 
consciousness of crime;’ ‘ “ the clogging 
burden of a guilty soul” seems to have 
incurably poisoned the Emperor’s whole 
outlook towards his remaining relative ;’ 
‘ before his life was closed, he had most 
indubitably become filled with the 
fruit of his own devices.’ This is melo- 
drama: Constantius was as timorous 
as a hare when his suspicions were 
once aroused, and fear begat cruelty; 
but the impression which the emperor 
left upon his contemporary Ammianus 
was not that of a criminal, and there is 
no proof that he ever lost the loyalty 
of the Eastern provinces. A pagan 
aristocracy in Rome was prepared to 
defend Constantius from Julian’s malice. 
‘Had his conscience in respect of 
Julian been clean, he would have seen 
to it that, once he had taken his decision 
to invest his cousin with the status of 
Caesar, adequate power and a free hand 
should be given him.’ But would he— 
necessarily? Julian, the bookworm, 
was quite untried as a leader of men; 
the usurpation of Silvanus had but 
recently been suppressed; what was 
needed, Constantius may have thought, 
was that a member of the house of 
Constantine should be present in Gaul 
to sustain the allegiance of the army; 


older and more practised men might 
do the fighting. It would, at least, 
have been a very reasonable calculation. 
To exculpate Julian it is not necessary 
to represent Constantius as a heartless 
assassin. 

Mr. Simpson writes: ‘ More and more 
the higher military officers came to be 
of German or Slav extraction’; else- 
where he speaks of districts unravaged 
by Teuton, Slav, or Sassanid. It is a 
curious anachronism; history knows 
nothing of the Slav in Balkan lands 
before the sixth century, For the 
evidence cf. Ernst Schwarz, Die Frage 
der slavischen Landnahmezeit in Ostger- 
manten. Mitteilungen des Gst. Instituts 
fiir Geschichtsforschung 43 (1929), 
187-260 at pp. 232-3. 

Julian’s Persian war is regarded by 
Mr. Simpson as the fulfilment of an 
imperial duty, and he is thus led to 
deny the influence of Alexander the 
Great upon the emperor’s thought. It 
is difficult to accept this estimate of the 
evidence: that evidence has recently 
been discussed by M. Adrien Bruhl in 
his article Le Souvenir d’Alexandre le 
Grand et les Romains, Mélanges d’arché- 
ologie et d’histoire 47 (1930), 202-221 s.f. 

The main point, however, which a 
reviewer would wish to emphasise is 
that in this book we have an account of 
Julian’s life written with enthusiasm 
and sympathy which holds the atten- 
tion of the reader. When the reader’s 
interest has thus been aroused, he can 
then pass to the study of the masterly 
Vie de Vempereur Julien of M. Bidez 
(‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ Paris, 1930, 25 fr.). 

NorMAN H. Baynes. 

University College, London. 





INDOGERMANIC GRAMMAR. 


Indogermanische Grammattk. Teil V.: 
Der Akzent. By HERMANN Hirt. 
Pp. xii+411. Heidelberg: C. Winter, 
1929. Paper, M. 17.50 (bound, 20). 

WE can learn about the accentual 

system in Indogermanic only by infer- 

ence from phenomena in the known 

Indogermanic languages which are, with 

more or less probability, attributed to the 

prehistoric accent. Under the circum- 


stances we cannot hope for very precise 


information. Recollection of the un- 
certainties as regards the character of 
the accent that face the student of 
languages much more accessible to 
investigation than Indogermanic ought 
to suggest caution. There are still 
unsolved problems in the theory of the 
accent in Greek and Latin in spite of 
much patient work on the subject by, 
among others, persons acquainted with 
those languages. The controversies 
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over the character of the accent in 
Lithuanian, which can be studied at 
first hand, are a still more striking 
example of the difficulty of this branch 
of linguistic research, even under the 
most favourable conditions. Our chief 
guide to the behaviour of the accent 
in Indogermanic, the phenomena of 
Ablaut, represents the final results of 
forces, including analogy, which had 
been active for thousands of years. It 
is possible, for Dr. Hirt has done it, to 
construct a scheme which will account 
fairly well for selected groups of Ablaut 
phenomena in Indian, Greek, Germanic 
and Slavonic. But we cannot dis- 
regard the whisper of conscience: Can 
the Comparative Philologist, then, 
speak with more confidence of a lan- 
guage which he knows only by infer- 
ence than of a language which, like 
Greek, has been fairly fully recorded ? 
An affirmative answer might, very 
likely, be accompanied by the explana- 
tion that the Comparative Philologist 
by, so to speak, cross-questioning a 
large number of witnesses and com- 
paring their evidence, has a fair chance 
of arriving at some parts of the truth. 
But a further question will follow: Is 
the Comparative Philologist’s report of 
the evidence of the individual witnesses 
accurate? To this question Dr. Hirt 
will have to answer in the negative. 
In the chapter in this book dealing 
with Greek there are a number of 
blunders which an elementary know- 
ledge of that language would have 
saved him from. One or two may be 
mentioned. On p. 36 Dr. Hirt tells 
us that not only the last vowel of 
modews and the like but also the second 
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vowel of adv@pwios is short; on p. 41 
that the accent of the preposition ava 
could be retracted; and on p. 44 that 
a Mute plus a Liquid makes position in 
Homer in Arsis but not in Thesis, and 
in Attic not at all. It would be inter- 
esting to know what Dr. Hirt means 
by ‘Attic,’ and equally interesting to 
know what he means by ‘ Homer,’ for 
Il. III. 363 disposes of his doctrine. 

Dr. Hirt’s book is, of course, not 
useless; it contains a vast number of 
examples of linguistic phenomena which 
will be of service to students who are in 
a position to control Dr. Hirt’s state- 
ments. But it is not a book to be put 
into the hands of persons who believe 
that Comparative Philologists have an 
accurate knowledge of the languages 
with which they profess to deal. It 
also suggests the question whether, in 
view of the labour involved in getting 
hold of all the facts of even one 
language, Dr. Hirt’s attempt at an 
Indogermanic Grammar has not been 
too ambitious. 

The view is widely held that the 
Comparative Philologist need not have 
an independent knowledge of all the 
languages with which he operates; and 
there are signs that this comfortable 
doctrine is frequently interpreted to 
mean that he need not have a thorough 
knowledge of any of them. Dr. Hirt’s 
Grammar, from the first volume to the 
last, shows that the use of dictionaries 
and grammars of languages with which 
the researcher is only superficially ac- 
quainted must involve frequent and 
serious blunders. 

J. FRASER. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 


MODERN METHODS IN CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 


Modern Methods in Classical Mythology. 
By H. J. Rosg. Pp. 50. University 
Press, St. Andrews: W. P. Hender- 
son and Sons, 1930. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

THESE three lectures, admirably con- 

structed for a public audience in King’s 


College, London, were well worth 
printing. Each enunciates important 
principles, which are in need of 


emphasis, and illustrates them with 
the aptness and good learning to be 


expected of the lecturer. The first 
contains a useful warning against 
treating mythology as though it were 
merely poetic fancy—useful because the 
rightly realised importance of Ta 
Spmpeva has perhaps allowed some 
modern scholars to discuss the evidence 
of mythology as ‘mere Lempriére,’ 
forgetting that myth and ritual con- 
tinuously interact and that in the last 
resort words and action are but 
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alternative forms of religious expression. 
We need not look to classical mythology 
for a creed, but we must consider it in 
order to learn what was the religious 
attitude of the worshippers of the Greek 
gods, and we must recognise that if 
many myths have their origin in ritual 
action, ritual action has sometimes its 
origin in myth. The second lecture 
pleads for common sense in handling 
heroic legend. The fact is, of course, 
that legend is part myth and part 
fiction. But where no external evi- 
dence provides a touchstone, it is 
impossible to be sure where fiction 
begins and fact ends. This is the real 
Homeric problem from the historian’s 
point of view. To illustrate it by an 
analogy, it would have been impossible 
to reconstruct the historical Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth out of Dieterich of Berne 
had we only the legends attached to 
the latter name. Professor Rose has 
some wise advice to offer on the method 





Der grosse Aias. By PETER VON DER MUHLL. 
Pp. 42. Basel: Reinhardt, 1930. 
THE general contention of this pamphlet is that 
Aias of Salamis is not an historical character, 
but a pes mpopayos—a figure of popular belief, 
appearing to help the people who honour him 
as the Dioskuroi did at the Sagra ; further, that 
he, like them, and like not a few other figures of 
mythology and cult, is one of a pair (the other 
being, almost indifferently, Teukros or Aias the 
Lokrian). There is nothing incredible in this ; 
but the positive arguments by which it is 
supported are so weak as to be hardly worth 
reliing. Thus he is called weAwpuos, which on 
occasion—e.g., when used of Ares in H 208—can 
mean‘ of superhuman size,’ and is sometimes 
the name or epithet of a giant. Why should he 
not be, if in reality or in Homer’s belief he was 
a big man? Has any language words appro- 
priate to giants which cannot also be used of 
unusually, but not impossibly, tall and strong 
men? He carries a shield, and so does his 
Lokrian namesake; therefore there is some 
kind of connexion between them (p. 16). 
What Greek hero does not? His huge shield 
is once declared to be so heavy that it tired 
even him, N 711; then it must have been 
once marchenhaft gross (p. 12); from which we 
see that if in a modern war-story the hero’s pack 
is represented as fatiguing him after a long 
march, it must originally have been no soldier's 
pack, but something out of a fairy-tale. And so 
on. The author, although he seems not to 
realise that the views of Rohde and Usener are 
not the last word on ancient religion, has 
gathered together some interesting material ; 
but most of it proves exactly nothing, so far as 
his theory is concerned ; for, indeed, neither that 


of interpreting legend, and illustrates 
some proved tests which may be 
applied in order to decide which is 
likely to be historical or hieratic. With 
his disagreements with Sir James 
Frazer I agree. A good example of 
the begetting of a child by the agency 
of a fire will be found in The Lady of 
the Lake, note 24. The concluding 
lecture upon the imbecile Hyginus, who 
has preserved, in spite of his linguistic 
and mental deficiencies, so much that 
we should not otherwise have known, 
is admirable, and it is good news 
indeed that Professor Rose has in 
view the sorely needed new edition of 
the Fabulae. My one regret about the 
book will be intelligible. The printer 
of the title-page has indulged in the 
popular error which confuses University 
College with the University of London. 


W. R. HALiipay. 
King’s College, London. 


nor the opposite theory—that Aias was a baron 
of Salamis, or where you will, idealised into an 
almost superhuman figure by the poets—can be 
proved with our present knowledge. 
H. J. ROSE. 
St. Andrews University. 


Quo tempore /socratis orationes quae mepi cipnyns 
et ’Apeoray:tixds inscribuntur compositae sint, 
(Miinster Dissertation.) By FRANCISCUS 
KLEINE-PIENING. Pp. 74. Paderborn: F. 
Schoeningh. 1930. Paper. 

THE author of this painstaking dissertation, after 

giving a clear account of Athens’ war with her 

allies during the years 357-55, proceeds to re- 
examine in detail and with a good deal of 
repetition the varying opinions which scholars 
from Hieronymus Wolf to the present day have 
held about the dates of these two Isocratean 
discourses. The conclusion which he reaches is 
that the De pace was published in the first half 
of 356—after the battle of Chios, but before the 
election of orpatnyoi for 356-55—and the Areo- 
pagiticus soon after the end of the war, namely 
at the beginning of 354. A number of points 
are well brought out. Thus, the absence of any 
reference in the De face to the Persian despatch 
protesting against Chares’ support of Artabazus 
is a strong argument against any date later than 

356 and deserves to be emphasised (p.27). We 

welcome the refutation (pp. 58 ff.) of the in- 

conclusive reasoning from style which Miltner 
has recently revived in order to prove that the 

Areopagiticus was composed before the De pace. 

It is also well to be reminded (p. 48) that, while 

the danger from Persia is stressed in the Areo- 

pagiticus, the complete absence of allusions to 
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Macedonia is significant for the dating of the 
speech. 

Sometimes, however, the author tries to prove 
too much. It is impossible to agree that the 
numerous passages from the De pace quoted on 
pages 32-33 all refer to Chares and to his 
supporters in the ecclesia. In De pace 55 and 
134 the context shows that Chares was in the 
orator’s mind. But in 36 and 53 he is thinking 
in general terms of Athenian politicians during 
the fourth century. Otherwise what point is 
there in the words (55), dueOdppeOa yap wordy 
478n xpévov...? Ananalogous but much 
more serious error (p. 42) is to interpret the 
second sentence in Ve pace 12 as a reference to 
the battle of Chios and its sequel. The preceding 
clause shows that here too Isocrates has his 
thoughts fixed on earlier Athenian history; for 
he says : Oavpdlw 8€ rav re mpeoSurépav ei pyére 
pynpovevovot Kal Tav vewrépov, ef wndevos axnkda- 
ow, Gre. . . €wdOopev .. . weprerévopev. It is 
indefensible to treat (p. 35, n. 3) the embassy 
named in De face 25 as fictitious because it 
does not fit in completely with the remainder of 
the author’s exposition. There is indeed some 
uncertainty whence the envoys came, although 
there is a strong probability that they were 
representatives of the allies. But Isocrates would 
have stultified himself utterly, had he invented 
a legation which all his readers would know 
never to have taken place. 

In conclusion, it is legitimate to ask two 
questions: was it really worth while to resurrect 
so many older views on the dating of these two 
speeches, views which have long been exploded? 
And, when so much remains to be done of 
genuine research, how is it possible to justify a 
doctoral dissertation on so puny a subject? All 
that needed to be said could have been com- 
pressed into a dozen pages. 

M. L. W. LAISTNER. 

Cornell University. 


De Vocabulario Hymnorum Orphicorum atgue 
Aetate. By L. VAN LIEMPT. Pp. 72. Pur- 
merend : Muusses, 1930. 

THIS dissertation provides a brief and sufficient 

refutation of the claims of M. Hauck? to deter- 

mine the date of composition of the Hymns. 

We may deplore the necessity which wastes the 

industry of a scholar on such purely destructive 

work, but it should serve as a salutary warning, 
which might well be generally applied, of the 
essential imperfections of the method which 

Hauck employed, and the consequent uncer- 

tainty of the conclusions to which it leads. 

Hauck’s method, to choose a not unfair example, 

was to find a passage in the Hymns which 

resembled a passage in Nonnus or Proclus, to 
remark ‘this phrase is more appropriately used 
by Nonnus than by the hymn-writer,’ or ‘now 

Proclus was a better poet than the Orphic,’ and 

to draw the conclusion, ohne weiteres, that the 

writer of the Hymns was drawing on Nonnus or 

Proclus, as the case might be. These two 

clauses from Mr. van Liempt’s dissertation sum 

up his criticism and can be used with justice 


' De Hymn. Orph. Aetate, Bresl. Phil. Abh., 
46. Heft, rort. 
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again and again: sed vox Wapabodns communior 
est guam quae argumentum efficere“possit and 
nequaguam patere uter utrum exscripserit. He 
has had no difficulty in capping the vast major- 
ity of Hauck’s instances by earlier examples, 
often from the Homeric poems themselves, 
which might well have served as source for both 
the hymn-writer and his alleged creditor. 

The present examination is not, of course, 
itself complete, but is sufficient for its purpose, 
which is to show that Hauck’s conclusions were 
groundless. The author only allows himself to 
conclude, with commendable modesty: £x 
permultis autem vocabulis, quae Orphicorum 
Hymnorum scriptori cum poetis, gui ttt aut tv 
saeculo carmina vel oracula condtderunt, com- 
munia sunt, cum qguadam verisimilitudine con- 
cludere possumus, hymnos illi aetati tribuendos 
esse. Completeness in such work is not humanly 
possible, but the game of collecting instances 
against such a dogmatic writer as Hauck is 
amusing, and one who has little qualification for 
it passed a pleasant afternoon turning up a few 
omitted (probably because his case was strong 
enough without them) by Mr. van Liempt—e.g., 
érdponddny (H. p. 24) occurs in Nicander 
Th. 481, and ovpecigparos (H. p. 29) describes 
lilies in Anth. Pal. 5, 144 (Meleager) and tor- 
toises in Oppian H. 403. 

One should add with gratitude that the refer- 
ences here collected, apart from their immediate 
purpose, must be invaluable to any student of 
the Hymns, wherever his own interests nay lie. 

W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Literarische Sticke und Verwandtes. By JOSEF 
SpREY. (Papyri Iandanae: cum discipulis 
edidit Carolus Kalbfleisch. Fasciculus Quin- 
tus.) Pp. 161-214; two plates. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1931. Paper, RM. 5. 

THE publication of the Janda collection, inter- 

rupted by the war, is resumed with the present 

(fifth) instalment. The contents are representa- 

tive and comprise twenty separate items. Four 

merit special attention, viz.: A fragment of 

In Verrem, 11, 2 § 3, 4, early first century and 

the earliest Latin papyrus from Egypt, with in- 

teresting punctuation; a fragment of the British 

Museum Hyperides papyrus, 108+-115 ; Gnomai 

of Menander, already published; Elegiacs, 

perhaps by Parthenius. All these are illustrated 
in the plates. Christian texts, Homer, medi- 
cine, magic, and grammar account for the bulk 


of the remainder. 
H. J. M. MILNE. 
British Museum. 


Die latetnischen Bearbettungen der Acta 
Andreae et Matthiae apud anthropophagos, 
mit sprachlichem Kommentar herausgegeben 
von FRANZ BLATT. Pp. xii+197. Giessen : 
Tépelmann, 1930. M. 17. 

THE Greek text of the Acts of Andrew and 

Matthias was best edited by Bonnet in 1898. 

Dr. James published an English translation of 

the Greek in his standard Afocryphal New 

Testament (Oxford, 1924). The Latin was for 
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the first time published complete by Moricca in 
1917, but in an unsatisfactory manner. Blatt 
has reprinted the Greek and has consulted the 
sole manuscript of this form of the Latin (Rome, 
Casanat. 1104, saec. xii, in Beneventan script), 
with the result that his text is more exact than 
Moricca’s. He has also for the first time pub- 
lished a different form of the Latin, much farther 
removed from the Greek, which is preserved 
in another Roman manuscript (Vat. 1274, saec. 
x-xi). This new form is of special interest, as it 
is written in rhythmical prose. 

It is this last fact, combined with the some- 
what colloquial style and language of both Latin 
translations, that forms the chief subject-matter 
of the present volume. The texts are equipped 
throughout with a series of admirable notes 
which will be found of great interest by those 
who study such topics. The writer has an 
excellent command of the now considerable 
literature on these subjects, and his book is not 
unworthy to be placed on the same shelf as 
Léfstedt’s Peregrinatio Aetheriae and Salonius’ 
Vitae Patrum. It is elaborately indexed. 

A few notes may be added. On p. ix, 1. 4 
read ‘ Akkusativus,’ and below add E. Diehl, 
Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres, which 
is cited in the course of the book ; p. x, better 
F. Kaulen, Sprachliches Handbuch sur bibli- 
schen Vulgata, 2° verb. Aufl. (Freib. im B., 
1904); p. I, read ‘gekannt’ for ‘gekonnt’; 
p. 3, the form wz/ is not extremely rare, cf. 
Ps.-Aug. Quaest. Vet. N.T.(CSEL, L, p. xxx), 
Journ. Theol. Stud. V11., p. 112 ; p. 13, n. 3, for 
‘Loch.’ read ‘ Lach.’; p. 43, virtudes is Suvapecs 
rather than dperai; p. 48, read ‘La Latinité’ 
for ‘ Le Latin’; p. 53, on the double compara- 
tive, references might have been given to 
Mayor’s Latin Heptateuch, p. 53, Arch. f. lat. 
Lex. XV. (1907) 385, Study of Ambrosiaster, 
pp. 116 f.; p. 63. with somno soporatus cf. 
Lucr. IV. 453 f., Luc. III. 8; p. 71, for ‘Munroe’ 
read ‘Munro’; p. 83, perhaps read odscu/tate, 
comparing the opening word of Bened. veg.; 
p- 92, for Aositus cf. Tert. Mar.-Victorin. Ps- 
Ascon. Ambst. Ambr. Hier. Aug. Rufin., etc., 
and Novum Testamentum S. Irenaet, p.c.; 
p. I11, scelestes is probably due to confusion with 
caelestes ; p. 120, for Jouis (nom.) see Neue- 
Wagener I. 293 f., and add Aug. ¢.d. III. 12, 
vii. 18. A. SOUTER. 

University of Aberdeen. 


Etude sur le Style de Saint Augustin dans les 
Confessions et la Cité de Dieu. By Con- 
STANTIN I. BALMuUS. Pp. 327. Paris: ‘ Les 
Relles Lettres,’ 1930. Paper, 35 fr. 

IT would take a lifetime to prepare an adequate 

work on the style of St. Augustine as a whole ; 

therefore no one can reasonably quarrel with 

Dr. Balmus, a Rumanian scholar, for selecting 

the two most widely read works as the subject 

of his study. He has a good knowledge of 
bibliography, and has been well trained. The 
work also is well planned and for the most part 
well carried out also. Many of the references 
have been tested and found to be correct. The 
real weakness of the book lies in the first 
chapter, ‘ Le choix des mots,’ where the writer 
has trusted too much in the general lexicons, 








instead of checking their statements by con- 
sultation of special lexicons and personal study of 
authors. Like most continental scholars also, 
he has neglected most of the work done in this 
country. Also there are too many misprints. 

It is strange to find the following works 
wanting in the bibliography: F. Gabarrou, 
Le Latin ad’ Arnobe (Paris, 1921); the works of 
E. Léfstedt; J. H. H. Schmidt, Handbuch 
der lateinischen und griechischen Synonymtk 
(Leipzig, 1889); E. W. Watson, Style and 
Language of St. Cyprian (Oxford, 1896), though 
this last is quoted once at least in the body of 
the book. Among the lexicons the defective 
Forcellini-Corradini is given, but not Forcellini- 
De Vit, and, most strange of all, the dictionary 
of Benoist and Goelzer (ninth edition, 1922) is 
not mentioned, any more than the works of 
Paucker and Rénsch, whose material it in- 
corporates ! 

Sanctitas tua is said (p. 27) to be used from 
the sixth century onwards, but it occurs in 
Augustine himself (for example, efzs¢. 115, $1); 
factitare (C.D. xviii 34) is omitted on p. 61; 
under /ancea (p. 71) Tacitus is overlooked, 
under sudlimare(p. 73) Tertullian and Minucius, 
under mudiercula (p. 79) Tacitus. The section 
on ‘changements de sens’ would have been 
better left out altogether—it is so puerile. Why 
should one jump from Tertullian to Augustine 
and ignore Novatian, Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrosi- 
aster, Ambrose, and, above all, the Latin Bible? 
Haereticus is in Tertullian and in Scripture ; 
oratio, praesumptio, reatus, saeculum are all 
Tertullianean, and saecularium mnegotiorum 
(p. 86) comes from 2 Tim. ii.4. For Z/atea Plautus 
also should be given (p. 89), and scaenicus 
(C.D. ii. 4; 11) and scaenica (C.D. ii. 26) are 
wanting on the same page. Manichaeus is a 
proper name (p. 90), and Seneca is quoted for 
monasterium on p. 91 (probably an error for 
Sidonius) ; resbyterus is not used, only presbyter 
(p. 91). The writer is, in fact, very ignorant 
of the state of Latin lexicography, but the rest 
of his work is on an altogether higher plane, 
and well worthy of attention. The note on 
p- 226, however, is sheer nonsense : the reading 
uanitantium occurs a number of times in Aug. 
(e.g. C.D. xx. 3), and he has also sanitantium. 

Minor errors have been noted on pp. 14, 16, 
31, 42, 54, 67, 212, 276, 295, 308, 314. ; 

As a student of Augustine for the past thirty- 
seven years, I feel I must congratulate the 
author on his statement (p. 83), ‘ La lecture des 
ceuvres augustiniennes se fait agréablement et 
sans aucune difficulté’ (the italics are mine). 

A. SOUTER. 


University of Aberdeen. 





Flavius Vegetius Renatus. Die Quellen der 
oe Rei Militaris (Beiheft IX. to K7Zo). 
on DANKFRID SCHENK. Pp. viii + 88. 
Leipzig : Dieterich, 1930. Paper, M. 6. 
THIS is a dissertation, published as a Beiheft 
to Xiio. Modern criticism has inclined to 
doubt Vegetius’ value for military history. He 
wrote late in the fourth century, and believed 
that the troubles of the time could be cured by 
restoring the army to what it had been in 
Rome’s great days ; but though he names his 
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sources, it has sometimes been supposed that 
they were not real sources at all. The problem 
which Dr. Schenk attacks in this carefully 
studied and well documented work is: Were 
Vegetius’ named sources real sources, and to 
what periods do his several books refer? His 
conclusion for Book II. (organisation) is that, 
if Vegetius’ additions be removed, we get a 
definite picture, drawn from Paternus, of the 
legion as it was under Hadrian; Vegetius 
names among his sources the constitutions of 
three emperors only—Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian 
—because he took them through Paternus, and 
this forbids the legion of Book II. being third- 
century, as some have thought. The source ot 
Book I. (recruiting and training) is the encyclo- 
paedist Celsus, who used Cato ; the prevalence 
of quotations in Book I. alone is used to support 
this view. Bvok III. (the art of war) is from 
Frontinus’ lost book on Zact#ics ; the argument 
is that Frontinus’ extant Strategemaia must 
follow the same general scheme as the 7acéics, 
being the concrete examples for it, and that a 
comparison of Vegetius with the S/rategemata, 
which is given in great detail, shows that both 
were following a common scheme, which can 
only be that of the Zactics. For these three 
books the argument is closely reasoned and 
the author makes a very good case for his 
conclusions ; the corollary is that, allowing that 
Vegetius is uncritical and sometimes blunders, 
he does acquire a very different importance for 
military history if he preserves things like, e4g., 
Paternus’ account of Hadrian’s legion. With 
the fourth book Schenk is on ground much less 
firm, as he knows. He makes Frontinus the 
source of both parts, siege work and naval 
warfare; but it is rather guesswork, especially 
for the naval section, The table of winds no 
doubt is from Varro ; but Vegetius’ silence about 
Classis Venetum (if it did exist in his day) does 
not necessarily make the material first-century, 
looking at the context (IV. 31, fleet and legions 
stationed at Misenum and Ravenna xe dongius 
@ tutela urbis abscederent, which would not 
apply to Aquileia) ; and one would need clear 
proof before accepting his regular use of Lzjurna 
for ‘warship’ as first-century. ‘This section 
may well be Vegetius’ own patchwork; the 
weird statement (IV. 45) that naval lines of 
battle should always be incurvae ad similé- 
tudinem lunae looks like a reminiscence of 
Propertius IV. 6, 23. The book ends with a 
few pages on style. W. W. TARN. 
Inverness. 


Corinth: Results of Excavations conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Vol. I1l., Part I: Acrocorinth, Ex- 
cavations in 1926. By CARL WILLIAM 
BLEGEN, RICHARD STILLWELL, OSCAR 
BRONEER, and ALFRED RAYMOND BEL- 
LINGER. Pp. ix+75; 8 plates and 61 text 
illustrations. Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Harvard University Press (London : Milford), 

1930. 

THIs is the first topographical section of this 

work to appear. It is a very thorough account 

of somewhat disappointing researches, for 

Acrocorinth has been continuously occupied, 


and building stone, once dragged to the top, 
was always re-used when a new structure 
replaced an old one. From very scanty ma- 
terials, however, Blegen has collected a good 
deal of evidence about the famous temple of 
Aphrodite. Far the most interesting thing on 
Acrocorinth is the spring of Upper Peirene, and 
especially its remarkable Hellenistic concrete 
vault. This is very fully and clearly described 
by Stillwell. Other sections deal with inscrip- 
tions and coins, and Plate VIII. is the first 
modern map of Acrocorinth, the work of Major 
Yannakopoulos. D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
Vol. VIII. Pp. 169; 57 numbered plates 
and two others (one coloured). Rome: 
American Academy, 1930. 

ALMOST the whole of this volume is occupied 

by an elaborate study of the pavements of the 

Roman buildings of the Republic and Early 

Empire, by Marion Elizabeth Blake: a few 

pages at the end, by Cecil C. Briggs, deal with 

the ‘ Pantheon’ of Ostia. 

The first of the studies is a most important 
and valuable pioneer work, based on an exhaus- 
tive examinaticn ofall the Pompeian and Roman 
examples, and a very thorough investigation of 
all the other Italian material, combined with a 
full consideration of literary and inscriptional 
evidence. It is excellently illustrated. 

The study of the‘ Pantheon ’ is less important, 
but includes several attractive restorations of 
this interesting domed building, which Mr. 
Briggs would place later than Constantine. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Catalogue of the Sculpture in the Depariment of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British 
Museum. Vol. 1., Part II.: Cypriote and 


Etruscan. By F. N. PRyCcE, M.A., F.S.A. 
4to. Pp. vilit256; 132 figs., 6 plates. 
£I net. 


THE first part of this volume, noticed in 
C.R. XLIII, p. 202, carried the collection down 
to the Strangford Apollo and the close of the 
Archaic period. The second, which follows 
with commendable promptitude, turns aside to 
catalogue the Cypriote and Etruscan sculpture 
and is therefore of less general interest. The 
Cypriotes do not seem to have been an artistic 
people. The sculptural types they borrowed 
from abroad are repeated with wearisome 
iteration in the inferior stone and prosaic style 
of the island, and if, now and again, an artist 
wielding a more harmonious line than his 
neighbours achieves a certain exotic and 
slightly cadaverous charm, that is the excep- 
tion: for the most part the best are only more 
careful or less incompetent than the worst. 
The Etruscans were far from inartistic, but, 
Kleinkunst apart, their forte was not in sculp- 
ture, and their best sculpture was not in stone. 
The student whose interest is mainly artistic 
will find here a few Cypriote heads of about 
500 B.C. and a few Chiusi sarcophagus reliefs 
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of about the same date to please him; but he 
will not find much else, and the main interest 
of the volume is archaeological. 

The archaeological interest is however con- 
siderable, for, whereas Part I followed a beaten 
track, Part II deals with material mostly un- 
catalogued in fields much less familiar, In 
Cypriote sculpture the outlines were laid by 
Mr. J. L. Myres in his catalogue of the Cesnola 
Collection, but the clearer classification of types 
and the fuller illustrations of this volume make 
it much more convenient for reference and it 
will no doubt remain for many years the 
standard work on this subject. The Cypriote 
collection, which is large and representative, 
contains over four hundred items. The Etrus- 
can is only a quarter the size of the Cypriote, but 
it gives a very fair, if not quite complete, picture 
of Etruscan funeral practice as it varied from 
age to age and from place to place; and in 
English at any rate I do not know where else 
such a picture can be found. 

One small criticism of detail. The town of 
Corneto, after shilly-shallying for fifty years as 
Corneto- Tarquinia, disowned its mediaeval 
existence in 1922, and here, except in quotations 
from older writers, is very properly called 
Tarquinia. Its humbler neighbour Tuscania 
etruscanised in 1911, but this gesture is un- 
heeded by Bloomsbury, to whom it remains 
Toscanella. A. S. F. Gow. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Sport in Classic Times. By A. J. BUTLER, 
D.Litt. Pp. xi+213; 33 illustrations. 
London : Benn, 1930. Cloth, 16s. 

‘ WRESTLING, boxing, and the like manly sports 
must be left aside here.’ The title of the book 
would hardly justify this omission, but the reason 
for it is sufficiently clear from the contents. The 
author deals exclusively with field sports—hunt- 
ing, fishing, and fowling—and presents a masterly 
picture of an aspect of Greek and Roman life 
which has received little attention from writers 
on the classics. His main authorities are, of 
course, Xenophon, Arrian, and Oppian, but it is 
clear that his extensive and peculiar knowledge 
has been gathered from many other sources as 
well. Plato in particular is quoted as an 
authority on sport, and here reveals a knowledge 
and an interest which have often passed un- 
noticed. 

Hunting is the most manly, as it is the most 
dangerous, of sports, and the account of it 
occupies more than half the book. It is em- 
phasised that from the earliest times delight in 
the chase was as important as the desire to 
obtain food, and soon became the hunter's 
prevailing instinct. There is much interesting 
discussion of the methods and impedimenta of 
hunting and of the various breeds of horse and 
hound used by the hunter; and my only com- 
plaint is that the distinction between the time of 
Xenophon and the time of Arrian or Oppian is 
not always made clear to the reader. 

Fishing and fowling are less manly occupa- 
tions, and they were probably not admitted as 
sports until a much later date. They seem 


tame after the vigour of the chase, but the 
author shows a keen appreciation of their lore 
and delights both in classic and modern times. 

In such a work as this the author must 
necessarily be dogmatic on many points of 
literary dispute, but his assumptions are some- 
times too arbitrary. He is no doubt right, for 
example, in asserting that women took a lively 
interest in the chase, but it is a dangerous 
argument that Euripides, ‘ with all his hatred of 
women,’ would never have spared the taunt that 
Phaedra’s sportsmanship was unfeminine, if 
such pursuits had not been recognised by the 
Athenians as fit for women. 

The author has in a few cases left his quota- 
tions untranslated, which will be regretted by 
readers who have forgotten their Greek and 
Latin. 


St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 


R. L. HOWLAND. 


The Latin Poems of John Milton. Edited with 
an introduction, an English translation and 
notes [Cornell Studies in English XV.] By 
WALTER MACKELLAR. Pp. xii+ 384. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1930. Paper, 13s. 6d. 
net. 

THIS is a thoroughly competent edition of 
Milton’s Latin poems. Mr. Mackellar has 
printed the text of the 1645 edition, adding a 
few oddments from later works, with an English 
translation on the opposite page, and the trans- 
lation is on the whole accurate and easy. (He 
might have told us that the printer, R. R., was 
Ruth Raworth: her first husband was John 
Raworth, who was printing 1638-1645 ; he died 
in July of 1645, and in 1648 or 1649 she 
married Thomas Newcombe, taking some Mil- 
tonian interest with her, for in 1654 he printed 
Milton’s Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio 
Secunda.) He prefixes an introduction in two 
parts: (1) On neo-Latin poetry in general, 
slight but agreeable; (2) on Milton’s Latin 
poetry in particular, in which we find rather 
too much of the opinions of Milton’s various 
editors and not quite enough of his own ideas 
on the subject ; and I am not quite sure what 
he means when he asks, ‘ Was not Milton in- 
trinsically a greater man than any of the Roman 
poets? Greater man, or greater poet? 

Milton was steeped in Virgil’s Eclogues and 
in Statius. He could with profit have studied 
Martial more deeply, at any rate for form. It 
is curious that he never realised that the pen- 
ultimate foot of a scazon must be an iambus: 
in his Ad Salstllum aegrotantem something 
between one-third and one-half of the lines 
have a spondee, or its equivalent, in the fifth 
foot. (The Latin metrists knew this well 
enough : I suppose Milton had not read Ter- 
entianus Maurus, who states the rule in no 
uncertain terms : 


Quare cavendum est ne licentia sueta 
spondeon, aut qui procreantur ex illo, 
dari putemus posse nunc loco quinto, 
ne deprehensae quatuor simul longae 
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parum sonoro fine destruant versum. 
nam dactylum paremve quid tibi dicam, 
cum tantum iambus hoc loco probe poni, 
aliusque nullus rite possit admitti ?) 


In this poem ad Salsillum occurs one of 
Mr. Mackellar’s few slips of translation. Milton 
speaks of his own Muse, Camena nostra. . 
guamgue ille magnis praetulit immerito divis, 
and this is rightly explained in the note that 
‘Salzilli with extravagant praise placed Milton 
above Homer, Virgil and Tasso’; but Mr. Mac- 
kellar strangely translates divis as ‘divines.’ 
The notes are admirable—a knowledge of 
English and classical literature is wisely used, 
and hardly any difficulties are left unexplained. 

S. GASELEE. 


La disparition du datif en grec (du Ier au 
X¢ siecle). Par JEAN HUMBERT. (Collection 
linguistique publi¢e par la Societe de Lin- 
guistique de Paris, XXXIII.) Pp. xii+204. 
Paris : Champion, 1930. 

THE Greek dative resulted from the fusion of 

several Indo-European cases, and came to an 

end by handing over its functions to a large 
number of phrases, each of which was composed 
of a preposition and a case-form, and itself 


vanishing from the language. In the foregoing 
brief résumé, ‘dative’ means that form of 
inflection to which the name dative is commonly 
given, irrespective of the functions performed 
by it. The disappearance of the dative, in this 
sense of the word dative, is not the subject, at 
any rate not the only subject, of M. Humbert’s 
study. The larger part of his attention is 
devoted to examining the prepositional phrases 
which took over the functions of the dative. 
These functions were of course very numerous 
and varied ; it may be said indeed that they 
never had anything to do with one another, 
except in so far as they were temporarily held 
together by being expressed ina single inflected 
form. Consequently, when that inflected form 
disappeared, the said functions had absolutel 
nothing to do with one another. M. Humbert’s 
book is, accordingly, a study of the expression 
in Greek of a number of functions which were 
externally bound together in classical Greek, 
but were falling apart in the period which he is 
studying. The reader may in fact be forgiven 
if he forgets, while reading M. Humbert, that 
he is reading about the dative at all. The 
treatment of the subject is careful and not 
unfruitful of results. 
R. MCKENZIE. 
Oxford. 





CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


1929. 

January 7. Dr. P. GILEs: Rome and the Far 
East in 53 B.c. The triumvirs were short of 
money ; Crassus hoped to secure the eastern 
trade routes, opened up by Chang Kien some 
time before 114 B.c. (Printed in full, Camb. Univ. 
Reporter, February 5, Proceedings of Camb. 
Phil. Soc., 1929, pp. 1 ff.) 

February 7. Professor O. H. PRior: Lin- 
guistic Geography. Dealt with linguistic fron- 
tiers in France, and their relation to cultural 
differences. (Summary in C.U.2., February 109, 
Proc., p. 4.) 

February 21. Mr. H. MATTINGLY: The 
Finance of the Reforms of the Gracchi. Dealt 
with the ‘inflation’ denarii marked XVI ; those 
marked NOM, interpreted as Nomentum; and 
dated later series which refer by their types to 
land reform. Mr. C. T. SELTMAN: Diogenes 
of epee of the banker Hikesias. Dio- 
genes used the cry mapaydpafov rd vopucpa. 
This was what his father had dl aceoned of 
doing. Probably this meant defacement, not 
forgery. 60 per cent. of the pseudo-Sinopean 
coins and few true ones of this period have been 
defaced with chisel-cuts. Hikesias may have 
ordered the defacing of the imitations. (Sum- 
maries in C.U.&., March §, Proc., pp. 5-7.) 

May 2. Mr. F.S. SALIsBuRY: The Histori- 
cal Setting of Theodosian Coinage. Analysis 
of the types. The relative frequency of coins 
struck by Honorius at Arles and Rome suggests 
that the date 393 for his elevation to the rank of 
Augustus is too late. The Chronicon Paschale’s 
date 389 suits the evidence of the coins, (Sum- 
mary in C.U.R., May 28, Proc., pp. 7-9.) 


October 24. Mr. T. C. HopSON: Some 
Classifications in Primitive Languages. (Sum- 
mary in C.U.R., October 29.) Professor A. E. 
HousMaN : The Latin for Ass. (Printed in full, 
C.Q., XXIV., pp. 11-13.) 

November 7. Mr. R. P. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM: Hercules Furens 1341-6. Discussed 
the part played by the gods in the play and 
suggested that 1341-6, though by Euripides, 
were an interpolation here. Mr. F. H, SAND- 
BACH: Plut. Mor. 467 D. kai tiv oroay is an 
interpolation. 781 F may incorporate marginal 
reminiscences of 780 F. Proposed to read oiov 
& Fruos SVerdmrpov avahaivera Trois exeivov Evopav 
80 airaév dduvdros ovres eddicias kTA. 1058 A: 
After xaxompéoands €or a phrase like cairo 
Kados ‘yevopevos ovxert Kat’ avrovs aétépacrés €or 
is required, before 6 mapa rois 3., a reference to 
Kaineus. 1058 B: perhaps aredei for dmadj. 
(Summaries in C.U.R., November 19, Proc., 
pp- 10-11.) 

November 28. Dr. A. H. LLoyp: Herodotus 
I. 94 and Lydian coinage. Mr. A. D. KNox: 
lambica : Corrigenda et Addenda (cf. Iambica, 
Proc., 1926, p. 32). A major stop at or after 
the first caesura causes succeeding words to 
coalesce. With this proviso, the early iambists 
and probably Callimachus exclude endings with 
two disyllables or disyllable + trisyllable. (Sum- 
mary in C.U.R., December 10, Proc., p. 11.) 


1930. 

January 30. Professor A. Y. CAMPBELL: 
Eur. Hipp. 467-72, read ov8’ dy oréyny yap és 
karnpepn Soxoi | xavoow axpiBobeciev, Eur. 
Heraclid. 393-7, read 7 av’ e’8pooa. (Summary 
in C.U.R., February 11, Proc., 1930, pp. 1 f.) 
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February 20. Professor D. S. ROBERTSON: 
Pind. Pyth. i. 77, read ra KiOapdvos, payay. 
ix. 19, read ovx dapoy. xii. 13: suggested that 
the Beorécwv PdpKoto yévos was the xyjros sent 
to swallow Andromeda. Mr. R. M. RATTEN- 
BURY supported the MSS. éAoAvyov in Eumath. 
X. 13. 1 and Avyov in Evagr. H.£. iv. 36, Heliod. 
vi. 5. (Summaries in C.U.R., March 4, Proc., 


pp. 2 f.) 
March 6. Professor F. E. ADCOCK: The 


term of Caesar’s government in Gaul. Main- 


tained that the Lex Pompeia Licinia did not 
prohibit the discussion of a successor to Caesar 
before 1 March 50, but fixed a definite term for 
his governorship, and suggested that this date 


might be the Ides of November 50. (Summary 
in C.U.R., March 4, Proc., pp. 3 f. ; to be pub- 
lished in full in C.Q.) 

May 1. Mr. A. D. NOCK: SYNNAOZ GEO. 


(Printed in an enlarged form in Harvard 


Studies in Classical Philology, XL\.) Mr. E. 
HARRISON: (1) Livy XXI. xliv. 6,‘ Ad Hiberum 
est Saguntum’ is put into the mouth of Rome. 
(2) Frontinus, Sérat. Il. v. 31, read /remitu 


ecorum. (3) In fourteen places of Livy's First 
Decade the minuscule MSS. give ‘p’ or 
‘publius’ as well as or instead of the correct 
praenomen. Did an annotator use ‘p’ to indicate 
a compendium for a praenomen? (Summaries in 
C.U.R., May 27, Proc., pp. 4 f.) 

October 23. Mr. L. H. G. GREENWOOD: 
The Gods in Euripides: A suggestion. The 
plays were presented as a fantasy—a sequence 
of events partly credible (the human part) and 
partly incredible (the divine part): so that the 
whole sequence, as a whole, was incredible. 
(Summary in C.U.R., November 1, Proc, 
pp. 5 f.) 

November 6. Mr. J. M. EDMONDS: New 
readings of the Archilochus Monument. (Sum- 
mary in C.U.2., November 18, Proc., pp. 6 f.) 

November 27. Mr. R. W. HUTCHINSON : 
The inhabitants of Nineveh. Mr. P. E. Post- 
GATE: Tac. Ann. xiv. 55-6. Transfer e¢ guan- 
tum... potest to after antecel/is ; full stop at 
ingredimur ; for robur read roboris tui. In Tac. 
Agr.24 for prima read /tunam. (Summaries in 
C.U.R., December 13, Proc., pp. 7 f.) 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


MUSEE BELGE. BULLETIN BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE 
XXXIV. Nos. 1-6. 1930. 


GREEK.—Anthology : P. Waltz, Anth. Palatine 
(i. z.-zv.) and, with J. Guillon, 7. v. 2 vols. 
Coll. Budé, 1928. J. Hubaux discusses vari- 
ous theories on the arrangement of the epi- 
grams.—A ristophanes : V.Coulon and H. van 
Daele, A., Zome IV., (les Thesmophories, les 
Grenoutlles), Budé, 1928. Some corrections 
by J. Meunier.—Cal/imachus: L. Roussel, 
C., Hymne a Zeus, pp. 63, Montpellier, 1928. 
Favourable (A. Willem).—Demosthenes: A. 
Puech, Les Philippigues, Paris, Librairie 
Mellottée, 1928. An excellent study (A. Tom- 
sin).—/socrates: G. Mathieu and E. Brémond, 
1., Discours, Tome J., Budé, 1928. Transla- 
tion heavy (J. Meunier).—S7¢. John Chryso- 
stom: Sister M. A. Burns, Homilies on the 
Statues, Catholic Univ. of America, 1930. 
Favourable (A. Willem). 

LATIN.—Amiébrose: Sister M. J. A. Buck, S. 4., 
de Heliaet Jeiunio, Catholic Univ. of America, 
1929. Careful work (L. Rochus).—Afuleius : 
R. E. Perry, Zhe Story of Thelyphron in 
Apul. Met. Il., 21-30, Classical Philology, 
XXIV., 3. Summary by L. Rochus.—Cicero : 
L. Laurand, C. est intéressant, pp. 60, 
Budé, 1929. Charming (P. d’Hérouville).—A. 
Boulangé, C., Déscours, ¢t. VII., Pour M, 
Fonteius, Pour A. Cécina, Sur les Pouvoirs de 
Pompée, Budé, 1929. Corrections of transla- 
tion by E. Remy.—E. Courbaud and H. 
Bornecque, De /’ Orateur, 1. IIT., Budé, 1930. 
Favourable (Id.).—M. O. Liscu, Etude sur la 
langue de la philosophie morale chez C., Budé, 
1930. Well conceived and on the whole 
well executed (Id.).—Cyprian: De Lapsis 
rec. J. Martin, Bonn, 1930. Favourable 
(P. Debouxhtay). — Hyginus: P. van de 


Woestijne, Hygiana, Ghent, 1930. Favour- 
able (L. Denis).—Phaedrus: B. Romano, 
Fedro e la sua morale, pp. 38, Susa, 1929. 
Rather superficial (L. Herrmann).—P/autus : 
N. Terzaghi, Za Mostellaria, Paravia, Turin, 
1929. Good and useful school edition (P. 
Faider).— Zerence: L. Arata, J due fratelli, 
Paravia, Turin, 1929. Translation: Oxford 
text (P. Faider).— Zertullian: G. J. de Vries, 
Bijdrage tot de Psychologie van T., pp. 76, 
Utrecht, 1929. Conscientious(P.Debouxhtay). 
—Tibullus: M. Schuster, Z7bull-Studien, 
Vienna, Hélder, 1930. Textual suggestions 
much the best part (L. Herrmann).— Virgii : 
J. E. Drabkin, Zhe Cofa, New York, 1930. 
Minute and conscientious : decides for V. as 
author of this charming poem (J. Hubaux). 


History.—E. Albertini, L’empire romain 


(Histoire générale, t. IV.), Paris, Alcan, 
1929. Erudite and prudent: not enough on 
economic factors (Th. Schillings).—M. Cary, 
The Documentary Sources of Greek History, 
Oxford, 1927. Agreeable manual (Id.).—H. 
Dessau, Geschichte der rim. Kaiserszeit, 
Vol. 1l., pt. J., Berlin, 1930. Complete and 
sure knowledge of sources (R. Scalais).— 
A. M. Andreades, ‘Ioropia ‘EXAnvixns Anuogias 
Oixovopias, Vol. 1. and Vol. II., pt. 1., Athens, 
1926-30, 200 dr. each. Sound and clear, though 
very detailed and of wider scope even than 
Boeckh(V.G.).—E, R. Goodenough, The Juris- 
prudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt, Yale, 
1929, and W. L. Westermann, Upon Slavery 
in Ptolemaic Egypt, New York, 1929. Notices 
by N. Hohlwein.—Grace H. Beardsley, Zhe 
Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization, 
Baltimore, 1929. Complete and methodical 
(J. Herbillon).—Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Co/- 
lected Papers, 2 vols., Oxford, 1928. Worthy 
memorial of a great historian (Fr. Cumont). 
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—N. H. Baynes, Bibliography of the Works of 
J.B. Bury, Cambridge, 1929 (J. de Ghellinck). 

GENERAL.—G. E. Mylonas, Zxcavations at 
Olynthus, Pt. I, The Neolithic Settlement, 
Baltimore, 1929. Notice by H. F. Janssens. 
—J. Herbillon, Les culies de Patras avec une 
prosopographie patréenne, Baltimore, 1929. 
Favourable (A. Tomsin).—A. Griscom, Zhe 
Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Longmans, London, 1929, 42s. 
Not always convincing, but valuable guide to 
research (M. Hélin).—W. P. Mustard, Aeneae 
Silvit de Curialium Miseriis Epistola, Balti- 
more, 1928. Favourable (Id.).—A. Seche- 
haye, Essai sur la structure logigue de la 
phrase, pp. 237, Paris, Champion, 1926, and 
K. Stegmann von Pritzwald, Sprache und 
Persinlichkeit, der Sinn komparativischer 
Personalbezeichnungen, pp. 23, Jena, 1927. 
Notices by J. Mansion.—References to articles 
in new parts of Pauly- Wissowa (A. Delatte), 
and in Bulletin des Musées Royaux d'Art et 
@’ Histoire, Brussels, 1929, and Phzlologische 
Studien (Flemish), Vol. 1., Louvain, 1930 
(J. Gessler). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT., 
(MARCH-MAY, 1931.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—O. K6rner, Die homer- 
ische Tierwelt [Munich, 1930, Bergmann. 
Pp. 100] (Lorenz). Attractive book. Ex- 
plains many passages, and shows very clearly 
how much exact observation of nature is con- 
tained in Homer.—Andocide, Discours. Texte 
ét. et trad. par G. Dalmeyda [ Paris, 1930, Les 
Belles Lettres. Pp. 153] (Riiger). Careful 
edition. Conscientious use of relevant litera- 
ture. Lengthy introduction; accurate and 
tasteful translation—Chorictt Gazaei opera. 
Rec. R. Foerster. Editionem  confecit 
E. Richtsteig [Leipzig, 1929, Teubner. Pp. 
xxxvi+ 576] (Lehnert). Will long remain the 
foundation for any work on Choricius. 

LATIN LITERATURE. —H. Thomsen, P/eonas- 
mus bei Plautus und Terentius. I. Ausge- 
wahite zeitliche und verwandte Begriff (Diss. 
Uppsala, 1930. Pp. xxii+206] (Klotz). Con- 
cludes that pleonasms are not due to metrical 
necessities, but for sake of emphasis. Careful 
and conscientious work.—P. d’ Hérouville, 4 
la campagne avec Virgile [Paris, 1930, Les 
Belles Lettres] (Burck). Shows strong feeling 
for poetical values and writes in agreeable 
style. Attractive little book.—M. Schuster, 
Tibull-Studien [Vienna, 1930. Pp. vit+201] 
(Helm). Discusses T.'s technique and 
method, his poetry in its relation to his char- 
acter and experiences, and points of textual 
criticism.—F. Beckmann, Geographie und 
Ethnographie in Caesars Bellum Gallicum 
[Dortmund, 1930, Ruhfus. Pp. 192] (Klotz). 
Defends genuineness of many geographical 
and ethnographical passages in Caesar 


against attacks by Meusel, Klotz, and others. 
Reviewer admits that he is convinced in all 
but two cases.— Ovide, Les remédes de lamour 
et les produits de beauté pour le visage de la 
femme. Texte ét. et trad. par H. Bornecque 
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[Paris, 1930, Les Belles Lettres. Pp. xi+53 
(double)] (Lenz). Text unsatisfactory owing 
to incomplete collation. Useful commentary 
and translation.— Martial, Epigrammes, 
tome I, (livres I.-VII.). Texte ét. et trad. 
par H. Izaac [Paris, 1930, Les Belles Lettres. 
Pp. xl+272] (Helm). Text based on Lind- 
say’s edition with brief critical apparatus ; 
translation attempts to keep M.’s tone; 
notes of a general character. Will be service- 
able in spreading an understanding of M.— 
Maria Wuensch, Lucan - lnterpretationen 
[Leipzig, 1930, Teubner. Pp. 62] (Samse). 
Deals especially with Books 7 and 9. Excel- 
lent work. Reviewer discusses the textual 
portion and adds some of his own interpreta- 
tions. 

HIsTORY.—E. Ciaceri, Cicerone ei suot tempi. 
Vol. LI.: Dal consolato alla morte (a. 63-43 
a. C.) [Milan, 1930, Soc. ed. Dante Alighieri. 
Pp. vii+420] (Klotz). C. is earnestly con- 
cerned to understand Cicero, and he draws a 
truer portrait than either Drumann or Momm- 
sen. Clear and fluent style. Reviewer con- 
siders it superior to Petersson’s biography of 
Cicero.—F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche 
Schwankungen der Zeit von Alexander bis 
Augustus Fens, 1930, Fischer. Pp. viii+ 
142, and 2 plates](Geyer). Penetrating in- 
vestigation of economic history of Hellenistic 
age, showing clearly the increasing economic 
ruin of the Nearer East till the restoration 
under Augustus.—R. Heinze, Die Augusteische 
Kultur. Herausg. von A. KéGrte [Leipzig, 
1930, Teubner. Pp.157](Wagner). A series 
of lectures to German soldiers in Bucharest in 
1918. Finely balanced description; clear 
and penetrating. A model survey of a com- 
plete phase of life and manners.—J. Bidez, 
La vite de lempereur Julien (Paris, 1930. 
Pp. 408] (Richtsteig). In spite of some differ- 
ences of opinion reviewer expresses sincere 
gratitude for a very successful account of 
Julian’s life and work. Vividly descriptive 
and in some sections almost a history of the 


age. 
PHILOSOPHY.—P. Frutiger, Les Mythes de 


Platon (Paris, 1930, Alcan. Pp. 295] (Pavlu). 
Far-reaching treatment of subject. Most 
warmly recommended. 


LEXICOGRAPHY.—Jndex rerum et nominum in 


scholiis Servit et Aclii Donati tractatorum. 
Confecerunt J. F. Mountford et J. T. Schultz. 
Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 
XXIII. [Ithaca, 1930, Cornell University. 
Pp. 205] (Wessner). Very valuable and wel- 
come aid. Thoroughly reliable achievement 
that deserves the highest recognition. Re- 
viewer supplies a number of addenda. 


GEOGRAPHY.—M. N. Valmin, £vtudes topo- 


graphiques sur la Messénie ancienne (Lund, 
1930, Lindstrém] (Philipp). Very welcome. 
General survey, followed by topographical 
and archaeological problems and results. 
Index of names and bibliography ; 42 figures 
in text.—/tineraria Romana. Volumen prius. 
Ltineraria Augusti et Burdigalense. ¥Ed. O. 
Cuntz [Leipzig, 1929, Teubner. Pp. viii- 
139, and map] (Thomsen). Thoroughly re- 
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liable edition. Deserves unlimited admira- 
tion and lively gratitude. 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—F. Hertlein, O. Paret, P. 
Goessler, Die Romer in Wiirttemberg. Teil 
il.: Die Strassen und Wehranlagen des 
romischen Whrttemberg (Stuttgart, 1930, 
Kohlhammer, 41 figures, 12 plates, and an 
archaeological map] (Giindel). Splendid 
work. Excellent get-up; the plates deserve 
special mention.—Ch. Picard et P. de la 
Coste-Messeliére, Foutlles de Delphes IV. 
(Monuments figurés, Sculpture). Texte, fasc. 
Il. Art archaigue (suite), Les Trésors Ioniques 
[Paris, 1928, Boccard. Pp. ii+196, and 16 
plates} (Heberdey). By far the most impor- 
tant chapter deals with the Treasury of the 
Siphnians. Reviewer discusses the recon- 
structions at some length.—C. Bliimel, Kata- 


log der griechischen Skulpturen des finfler 
und vierten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin. Katalog der Sammlung 
antiker Skulpturen 3 [Berlin, 1928, Schoetz. 
Pp. 80, with 20 figures and 88 plates] 
(Schréder). Very welcome. Descriptive 
matter is concise and to the point ; the plates 
are better than any that have hitherto ap- 
peared in catalogues. Only original sculp- 
tures are dealt with. 


SPORT.—F. Mezé, Geschichte der olympischen 
Spiele [Munich, 1930, Knorr u. Hirth. Pp. 
276, with 94 figures and 2 maps] (Philipp). 
Won a prize for literature at the Olympic 
Games in 1928 at Amsterdam. M. shows 
great skill in maintaining a scientific level 
and at the same time making his book most 
interesting reading for every lover of sport. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 


*,* Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Abstracts of Dissertations approved for the 
Ph.D., M.Sc. and M.Litt. Degrees in the 
University of Cambridge for the academical 
year 1929-1930. Published by authority. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1931. Paper. 

Babbitt (F. C.) Plutarch’s Moralia, with an 
English translation. III. 172A-263c. Pp. 
xii+600. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1931. Cloth, tos. (leather, 
12s. Ed.) net. 

Borleffs (J. G. P.) Quinti Septimi Florentis 
Tertulliani de Baptismo. Edidit J. G. P. B. 
Pp. 102. Leyden: Brill, 1931. Paper. 

Bréhier (E.) Plotin. Ennéades. V. Texte 
établi et traduit. (Collection des Universités 
de France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1931. Paper, 30 fr. 

Chapman (J. J.) Lucian, Plato and Greek 
Morals. Pp. 181. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company (Oxford: Black- 
well), 1931. Cloth, $2 or 6s. net. 

Collomp (P.) La Critique des Textes. Pp. 128. 
(Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Université de Strasbourg. Initiations et 
Méthodes, Fasc. 6.) Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1931. Paper, 12 fr. 

Corinth. Results of excavations conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Volume VIII., Part I. Greek In- 
scriptions. 1896-1927. Cambridge (U.S.A.): 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Cloth, $5. 

Dicker (A.) Karakter en Cultuur der Romeinen 
in Sint Augustinus’ De Civitate Dei 1.-V. 
Pp. vii+221. Nijmegen: Dekker en van de 
Vegt, 1931. Paper. 

Diez (E.) and Demus (O.) Byzantine Mosaics 
in Greece. Hosios Lucas and Daphni. Pp. 
XV+117; 136 figures, xv colour plates. Pub- 
lished for the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Cambridge (U.S.A.): 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Cloth, $8. 

"ErevOepiddns (N. IL.) Wedaoyixy ‘EdAds. Oi 


IIpoéAAnves. Pp. 351. Athens: Papado- 
giannes, 1931. Paper. 

Festschrift Richard Rettzenstein zum 2. April 
1931 dargebracht von Ed. Fraenkel u.a. Pp. 
169 ; portrait. Leipzig and Berlin : Teubner, 
1931. Kartoniert, RM. 8. 

Fohlen (G.) et Humbert (J.). Cicéron. Tuscu- 
lanes. Tome I. (I.-I1.). Texte établi par 
G. F. et traduit par J. H. (Collection des 
Universités de France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1931. Paper, 20 fr. 

Fraser (H. M.) Beekeeping in Antiquity. Pp. 
xi+157; 14 illustrations. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1931. Cloth, 4s, 6d. 
net. 

Gardner (E. G.) Virgil in Italian Poetry. 
Pp. 23. (From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. XVII.) London: Milford, 
1931. Paper, ts. 6d. net. 

Glover (T. R.) and Hendall (G. H.) Tertullian, 
Apology, De Spectaculis, with an English 
translation by T. R. G. Minucius Felix, with 
an English translation by G. H. R., based on 
the unfinished version of W. C. A. Ker. 
Pp. xxviit+ 446. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1931. Cloth, tos. 
(leather, 12s. 6d.) net. 

Granger (F.) Vitruvius on Architecture. Edited 
from the Harleian manuscript 2767 and trans- 
lated into English. In two volumes. I. 
Pp. xxxvi+ 317; plates. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: Heinemann, 1931. Cloth, 
1os. (leather, 12s. 6d.) net. 

Havers (W.) Handbuch der erklarenden Syn- 
tax. Ein Versuch zur Erforschung der 
Bedingungen und Triebkrafte in Syntax und 
Stilistik. Pp, xix+292. (Indogermanische 
Bibliothek 1. 1. 20.) Heidelberg: Winter, 
1931. Paper, M. 11 (bound, 13). 

humanitas, Tome V. N® 5-6. Septembre- 
Décembre, 1930. Hommage a Virgile. Pp. 
169-266. Paper. 
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Jones (W.H.S.) Hippocrates. With an English 
translation. Vol. IV. Heracleitus on the 
Universe. Pp. lix+519. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London : Heinemann, 1931. Cloth, 
tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.) net. 

Kurfess (A.) C. Sallusti Crispi Epistulae ad 
Caesarem. Iterum edidit A. K. Pp. vi+29. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. Cloth, RM. 1.60 
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